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‘THE BEARING OF EMPIRICAL RESEARCH UPON THE 
: * 
DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL 


Columbia University 


ISTORY has a a certain ‘gift for out- there i is decreasing need 
moding stereotypes. This can be for accounts of the relations between theory 
research to be wholly programmatic in 
"development of sociology. The character. A growing body of theoretically 
of the social theorist high in the empyrean oriented research makes it progressively pos- 
of pure ideas uncontaminated by mundane __ sible to discuss with profit the actual rela-— 
facts is fast becoming no less ‘outmoded tions between the two. And, as we all know, 
than | the stereotype of the social researcher there has been no scarcity of such discus-— my 
equipped with questionnaire and pencil and _ sions. Journals abound v with them. They gen- i 
hot on the chase of the isolated and mean- ‘erally center on the role of theory in re- 
ingless statistic. For in building the mansion _ search, setting forth, often with admirable 


of sociology during the last decades, theo. lay the functions of ee in the le 


Ws ae 


‘times, means that. sociologist has to examine the. other direction of 
learned to talk to himself since increasingly relationship: the role ‘of empirical — . 
the same man has taken up both theory i in the development of social theory. 
and research. Specialization and integration is the purpose of this 
have developed hand in hand. All this has 
led not only to the realization that theory THE THEORETIC F "UNCTIONS. OF | 
and empirical research should interact but With, a few conspicuous exceptions, recent bi 
to the result that they do interact. sociological discussions have assigned but 
ae * Paper read before the annual meeting of the 2 “testing” or “verification” 0 of hypotheses 
Scie, Cleveland, Ohio, The model for the proper way of perform- 

: , ing this function is as familiar as it is clear. _ 


cation No. A-89 of the Bureau of Applied Social — "4 - 
T he begins with a hunch or 
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vel together. What is more, they have learned inquiry. But since this is not a one-way rela- __ — 
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, in ‘tum, are to too briefly expressed as 

empirical test which confirms or refutes the follows: “Fruitful empirical research not 

+4 hypothesis.’ But this is a logical model, and only tests theoretically derived hypotheses: ss 

fails, of course, to describe much of what it also originates new: hypotheses. This 
actually occurs in fruitful investigation. It “might be. termed the ‘serendipity’ component — 

i, presents — a set of logical norms, not a ge of research, i.e., ., the discovery, by chance or 
a scription of the research experience. And, oll sagacity, “of valid results which were not 
Togicians are well aware, in purifying the s sought for. 
experience, the logical model may also dis- The refers to the fairly 


the temporal sequence of events. It and strategic 
exaggerates the creative” Tole of _ explicit which becomes the ¢ occasion for developing 
<— observation. For research is not merely theory. Each of these elements of the pat- 


logic observation. It has tern can be described. The datum | 
research 


yields fortuitous by-product, an unex 

which is reported.? 2 It is observation which bears upon theo- 
both the psychological and logical pressures ties not in questio when the research 

of research upon social theory 

to trace. Secondly, the observation is a anomalous, 
is my central thesis that empirical | re- surprising,® either because it seems incon- 

: - search goes far beyond the passive role of sistent with prevailing theory or with other 

"verifying and testing theory: it does more "established facts. In either case, the — 

than confirm or refute hypotheses. ing inconsistency curiosity; 

et plays as active role: it performs at least _ stimulates the investigator to “make sense 

_ four major functions which help shape the of the datum, ” to fit it into a broader frame 

_ development _ of theory. It initiates, it re- of knowledge. He. explores further. He makes 

‘it deflects and clarifies theory. * fresh observations, He draws inferences from 

1. The. observations, inferences depending large- 

The Serendipity Pattern ly, of course, “upon his general theoretic 


zz (The urate anomalous and strategic orientation. The more he is steeped in the 
exerts a pressure for for initiating data, greater the likelihood that he 


a? 


theory.) hit upon a fruitful direction of in- 
Under certain conditions, a research find- quiry. In the fortunate te circumstance that 


 *See, for example, ‘the procedural review of Journal of Sociology, L (1045), 460n. Interestingly 
Stouffer’s “Theory of intervening opportunities” by enough, the same outlandish 
~ : G. A. Lundberg, “What are Sociological Problems?”, a has had little currency since it was coined 
os American Sociological Review, VI (1941), 357- 359. _ by Horace Walpole in 1754 has also been used to 
- *See R. K. Merton, “Science, Population and refer to this component of research by the 7 
Society,” The Scientific Monthly, XLIV (1937), _ ologist Walter B. Cannon. See his The Way of an— 

: aa 170-171; the apposite discussion by Jean Piaget, ae Investigator, New York: Wz W. Norton, 1945) 
ss Judgment and Reasoning in the Child, London, — Chap. VI, in which he sets forth numerous i 
__- 1929, Chaps. V, IX, and the comment by William — as stances of serendipity in several fields of science. — 7 
: eae H. George, The Scientist in Action, London, 1936, | *Charles Sanders Pierce had long before noticed 
«iB 153. “A piece of research does not progress in — “the strategic role of the “surprising fact” in his 
the: way ‘it is ‘written up’ for publication.’ oie 3 Me account of what he called “abduction,” that is, 

_ *The fourth — function, clarification, ¥ will be the initiation and entertaining of a hypothesis as 4 

ina complementary y paper by Paul F. step in inference. See his Collected Papers, Harvard 


>.> 
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Press, 1931-35, VI, 522-528. 
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new ’s no real 
 Jous datum leads to a new or “problem about getting out in n the evenings,” 
extended theory. The curiosity stimulated said one mother who belonged to 
the anomalous datum is temporarily ap- organizations. “It’s easy to” find teen- agers” 
around here to take care of the kids, There 
And thirdly, in noting that the unexpected — _ are so many more teen-agers around here 
fact must be “strategic,” ie. . that it must where I used to live. 
permit of implications which bear, _ The explanation appears adequate enough 
IS = theory, we are, of course, re- and would have quieted the investigator’s — 
rather to What the observer curiosity, had it not been for one disturbing 
very small propor- 
to the wniversal in of adolescents—only 3-7%, for example, 
a ‘particular. After all, men had for pais the 15-19 year age group. What is were 
f noticed such “trivial” occurrences as sie _ the majority of the adults, 63%, are under 
of the tongue, slips of the pen, typographical 34 years of age, so that their children in- © 
errors, and lapses of memory, but it an exceptionally large oportion of 
: quired the theoretic sensitivity of a Freud infants and youngsters. Thus, far from there _ 
| to see these as strategic data through which being many adolescents to look after the 
| he could” extend his theory of repression younger children in Craftown, quite the con- 
and symptomatic acts. trary is true: the ratio of adolescents to 
_ The serendipity pattern, then, involves children under ten years of age is 1: 10, 
unanticipated, anomalous | | whereas in the communities of origin, the 
- datum which exerts pressure upon the in- ratio hovers about 1:1.5.27 ah 
vestigator for a new direction of i inquiry _ We were at once conironted, then, by an 
which extends theory. Instances of seren- anomalous fact | which was “certainly no part 
dipity have occurred in many disciplines, of our original program of observation. This _ 
- I should like to draw upon a current should be emphasized. We manifestly did — 
sociological research for In the “not enter and indeed could not have en- 
ur research into the ‘social a tered upon the field research in Craftown 
. ganization of Craftewn,® a suburban hous- with a hypothesis bearing an illusory belief — 
ing community of some 700 families, largely _ in the abundance of teen-age supervisors of — 
of working class ‘status, we ‘observed that children. Here was an observation both un- 
a large proportion of residents were affiliated anticipated and anomalous. Was it also stra- 
with more civic, political and other volun- i tegic? We | did ‘not prejudge it ‘its a 
tary organizations than had been the case importance. It seemed no more and no less 
_ in their previous places of residence. Quite trivial than Freud’s observation during the 


- incidentally, we noted further that this in- last war (in which he had two sons at the a _ d 


_ crease in group participation had occurred — front) that he had mis- read a —— | 
also among the parents of infants and young headline, Feinde vor Géorz” 
children, This finding was rather inconsistent Enemy before Gérz), “Der Friede von 
with commonsense knowledge. For it is well — - (The Peace of Gérz). ‘Freud took a 
known that, the 


But Craftown parents ex- Essentially same in age 
bution between Craftown and communities of origin 


ame found if we compare proportions of children 


and Social Psychology of — under a — 


children under five the basis for 


are even more marked. 


under ten with those between 10 and 1o. If we - 
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town town residents _ the c objective facts could © which features of “social existence,” which 
undergo a somewhat similar transformation — _ aspects of the “social reality,” which “social 
it had best be _ ignored, it plainly factors,” which ‘ “social location” “may have 
little “social significance. determined this ‘seemingly fallacious belief 
What first made this illusion a nie _ The clue was inadvertently provided by | 
intriguing instance of a general theoretic “further interviews with residents. In. the 
problem was the difficulty of explaining it - words of an active participant in Craftown 
Salad merely the calculated handiwork — of affairs, herself the mother of two children | 
vested-interests engaged in spreading a con- under years of age: 
 trary-to-fact belief. Generally, when the so- 
“My ‘husband and I get out much 
 Ciologist with a conceptual scheme stemming 


li h b see, there are more people around to 
from utilitarian theory observes a patently mind the children. You feel more confident about 7 


untrue social belief, he will look for special ui having some thirteen-or-fourteen-year-old in 

7 = in whose interest it is to invent and © here when you know most of the people. If 
Spread this belief. The cry of “propaganda!” you’re in a big city, you don’t feel so easy 
often mistaken for a theoretically sound about having someone who's almost a stranger 


we 


analysis.* But this is clearly out of the ques- come in. 
‘This clearly suggests that the sociological 
oats of the “illusion” are to be found in 
the structure of community relations in 
which Craftown residents are enmeshed, The 
belief is an unwitting reflection, not of the 
statistical reality, but of the community co- 
hesion. It is not that there are objectively 


their consciousness.” There was Durkheim’s adolescents in Craftown, but more who 
theorem that social images (“collective intimately known and who, therefore, 
representations”) in some fashion reflect a exist socially for parents seeking aid i in child © 


social reality although “ ‘it does not follow _ supervision, Most Craftown residents hav- 
on ing lately come from an urban setting now © 


find themselves in a community in which | 
_ proximity has developed into reciprocal in- f 


“social factors” _timacies. The illusion expresses the perspec- 4 
selective perceptions and judgments in rela- a tive of people for whom adolescents as po- 
bi tively unstructured situations. There was the - tential child-care aides “exist” only if they 
prevailing view in the sociology of knowledge are well-known and therefore merit confi- 
that social location determines the perspec- dence. In short, perception was a function 
tives entering into perception, beliefs and ° confidence and 
ideas. But suggestive as these general orien- function of social cohesion." 
_ tations® were, they did not directly suggest — 


From n the sociological viewp point, then, 
To be sure, vested- ‘often do un- 


tion | the present instance: there are 
plainly no special-interest groups seeking 
the age- distribution of Craf- 


departure. There was Marx’s postulate that 
= it is men’s “social existence which determines 


tends the theory that “social perception” 
propaganda and this may reinforce mass illu- 


— fallacious folk beliefs do not always constitute Ze Schedule data from the study provide cor- 
_ the most productive point of departure nor do they _roborative evidence. In view of the exceptionally 
Que 4 go far toward explaining the bases of acceptance or _ high proportion of young children, it is striking that © 
rejection of the beliefs. The present case in point, 54 per cent of their parents affirm that it is “easier — 
he - trivial though it is in any practical sense, is theo- E; in Craftown to get people to look after our children 
a retically significant in showing anew the limitations id when we want to go out” than it was in other 
of a utilitarian scheme of analysis. places where they have lived ; only» 21 per cmt 
e © For the differences between “theory” and “gen say it is harder and the remaining 2 5 per cent feel 
j aes eral orientations,” see Manton, =_—e theory,” 5% there is no difference. Those who come from the 
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noms, 1 for it is not merely an instance science are far from limited. Thus it was 
of individuals assimilating particular norms, a series of fresh empirical facts which led fe 

judgments, and nd standards from other mem-_ Malinowski incorporate ‘new elements 
of the community. The social perception into a theory of magic. was his” 
is, rather, a by-product, a derivative, of the brianders, of course, who gave him the clue 

structure of human relations, to the distinctive feature of his theory. 

This is aps sufficient to illustrate the When these islanders fished in the inner 


jinvestigator’s curiosity, and conducted him 
along an unpremediated by- path which trollable hazards were involved. And 
to a fresh Malinowski ‘noted, magic was not prac- 4 
ticed. But in the open-sea fishing, with the 
2. The of ‘Theory uncertain yield and its often grave dangers, 
the rituals of magic flourished. Stemming 
“ew wv data exert pressure for the elabora- from these pregnant observations was his 
of conceptual Scheme.) theory that magical belief arises to 
it is not only through the anomalous the 1 uncertainties in man practical pur- 
7 fact that empirical research invites the ex- ‘suits, to fortify confidence, to reduce anx- tt” 
tension of theory. It does so also io ce to open up avenues of escape from 
the repeated observation of hitherto neg- seeming impasse. Magic was construed 
lected facts. an existing conceptual as a ‘supplementary technique for reaching 
_ scheme commonly applied to a given sub- . xerreger objectives. It was these empirical _ 
- ject-matter does not adequately take these facts which suggested the incorporation of cal 
into account, research insistent- new dimensions into earlier theories 


se 


of variables which have not been to the fortuitous, the dangerous and the - 


systematically included in the scheme of controllable. It was not that these facts were 
- analysis. . Here, be i it noted, it is not that — inconsistent with previous theories; it was 
the data are anomalous “or unexpected or simply that these conceptual schemes had not 
incompatible with existing theory; it is taken them adequately into account. Nor was = 
that they have not been considered Malinowski testing a preconceived hypothesis 
_ pertinent. ‘Whereas the serendipity p ‘pattern — —he was developing an enlarged and im- wu 
_ centers in an apparent inconsistency which — proved theory on the basis of suggestive em 
centers ‘the hitherto neglected - another of ‘this pressure 
but relevant fact which presses for an ex- 
greater ease in obtaining vestigation dealt with a single dramatic is in- 
Kore er, as we would expect from the hypothesis, — stance of mass persuasion: : broadcasting at i 
th ose residents who are more closely geared in with repeated interv als over a span « of eighteen | 


Craftown, who identify themselves most fully with ging 
s are more likely to believe it easier to find such © hours, Kate Smith, a radio star, sold large . 


aid; 61 per cent of these do so as against so per cent : ‘quantities of war- -bonds i in the course of the | 


eee 


Be 


those with other communities, — ‘it is not intention Papers 


K. Merton, M. Fiske and A. 
New York: 1946. 
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feel a somewhat limited conception of “social factors,” ISS 

The Psychology of Social Norms, New York, 
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cerned only with the implications of two y 


facts which emerged from the study. 


a First of all, in the course of intensive in- — 
_ terviews many of our informants—New 


Y Yorkers who had pledged a bond to Smith— 
expressed a thorough disenchantment with 
the world of advertising, commercials and — 
propaganda. _ They felt themselves the object: 
of manipulation—and resented it. ob- 
jected to being the target for advertising 


which cajoles, insists and terrorizes. They 


oS objected to being engulfed i in waves of propa- 


ganda proposing opinions and actions not 
in their own best interests. They expressed 
_ dismay over what is in effect a pattern of 


sored radio programs each week. But 


al. 
; though she is engaged in apparently | the same 
pr omotional activities as others, was 
viewed by the majority of our informants as 
= direct antithesis of all that these other 
announcers and stars represent. In the v words 
2 of one devotee, “She’s sincere and she really 
.- means anything she ever says. It isn’t just 
sittin’ up there talkin’ and gettin’ 
“ for it. She’s different from what other people 
lis is Why this overwhelming belief in Smith 4 
; sincerity? To be sure, the same society which | 
produces a sense of alienation and estrange- ‘a 
- ment generates in many a craving for reas- 


Gemeinschaft—subtle ‘methods of surance, an acute will to believe, a flizht into 
fe} _ salesmanship in which there is the feigning faith. But why does Smith become the ob- b 
oo personal concern with the client in order - ject of this faith for so many otherwise dis- ; 
‘to manipulate him the better. As one ‘small trustful people? Why is she seen as genuine 
: businessman phrased it, “In my own busi- _by those who seek redemption from the spur- 
ness, can see how a lot of in their ious? W are her motives believed to rise” 
"incarnate? 


‘tan society, our informants were Among the sources, we wish to 


climate of reciprocal di distrust, of anomie, amine here the one which bears most directly 
n w hich common values have been sub- . = a theory of mass persuasion. The clue is _ 
merged in the welter of private interests. 


provided by the fact that a larger proportion 
was experienced as an arena 


of those who heard the Smith marathon war- 


bond drive are convinced of her disinterested — 
ca In contrast to all this was the second fact: 


_ patriotism than of those who did not. This 
= to indicate that the marathon bond- 

a we found that ‘the persuasiveness of the drive enhanced public belief in her sincerity. — 
_ Smith bond-drive among these same inform- a But we must recognize the possibility that . 
ants largely rested upon their firm belief in her devoted fans, for whom her sincerity was _ 
the integrity and sincerity of Smith. “And unquestioned, would be more likely to have 

“much the same was found to be true in a pol heard the marathon broadcasts. Therefore, to $ 

interview with a larger cross-section 


determine whether the marathon did in fact 
a thousand New Yorkers. % 


extend this belief, must compare regular 
‘Fully 80% that in her all- jisteners to her programs with those who are 
io a marathon drives, Smith was exclusively not her fans. Within each group, a signifi- bi 
concerned with promoting the sale of war cantly larger proportion of people v.ho heard 
bonds, whereas only 17% felt that she was — ‘the marathon are convinced of Smith’s ex: 


clusive concern with patriotic purpose. T his 


rival frauds, ‘There was small belief in the 
disinterestedness of conduct. 


4 


interested in publicity for herself, and 
negligible 3% believed she was primarily is as true for her devoted fans as for those ; 
_ concerned with the resulting publicity. — i who did not listen to her regular programs a 
% This emphasis on her sincerity is all the all. In other words, we have caught for a mo- 
_ more striking as a problem for research in the © ‘ment, as with a candid camera, a snapshot 4 
molding of reputations because she ao Smith’s ; reputation on of sincerity in the process 
of being even further enhanced. We have 
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se the process of building empirical that propa- 
¥ _ganda- -of-the-deed may be effective among 
But if the eeieien’ increased the belief in the very people who are distrustful of propa- 
q Smith’ s sincerity, how did this come about? ganda-of-the-word. Where there is social -. 
It. is at this point that our intensive inter- organization, anomie, conflicting values, we 
a views, with their often. ingenuous and reveal- find propaganditis reaching epidemic propor- 
— ing details, permit us to interpret the statisti- __ tions. Any statement of value is likely to — . 
cal results of the poll. The marathon had discounted a as “mere propaganda.” ’ Exhorta- 
the atmosphere of determined, , resolute en- tions are suspect. But the propaganda of the 
1 me under tremendous difficulties. Some "4 deed elicits more confidence. Members of the 
could detect signs of strain—and courageous audience are largely permitted to draw their 
persistence. voice was not. quite sO conclusions from the action—they are less 
_ strong later, but she stuck it out like a good likely to feel manipulated. When the propa- _ 
fe soldier,” says a discerning housewife. Others : gandist’ s deed and his words symbolically co- 
projected themselves into the vividly imag- incide, it stimulates belief in his sincerity. 
ined situation of fatigue and brave exertion. Further research must determine whether 


Solicitous reports by her coadjutor, Ted Col- this propaganda pattern is significantly more 


lins, reinforced the empathic concern for the effective in societies suffering from anomie 
to which Smith was subjecting herself. than in those which are fully inte- 

_“T felt, I can’t stand this any longer,” recalls : grated. But not unlike the Malinowski case- Fe aad 
one informant. “Mr. Collins’ statement about in- point, this may illustrate the role of 
her being exhausted affected me so much that 
a just couldn’t bear it.” The marathon took corporated into a specific theory, —__ 

_on the attributes of a sacrificial ritual. 
& In short, it was not so much what Smith x ‘The Re- -Focussing of Theoretic Interest 
said as what she did which served to validate | - (New methods of empir ical research - exert 
her sincerity. It was the presumed stress and * pressure for new foci of theoretic interest.) 
strain of an 1 eighteen-hour series of broad- To this point we have considered the im- 

casts, it was the deed not the word which — - Pact of research upon the development of 
furnished the indubitable proof. Listeners particular theories. But empirical Tesearch 
might question ' whether she were not unduly also affects more general trends in the devel- 
dramatizing herself, but they could not es- opment of theory. This occurs chiefly | 

- cape the incontrovertible evidence that she through the invention of research procedures : 
= - was devoting the entire day to the task. Ap- which tend to shift the foci of theoretic in- 
praising the direct testimony of Smith’s be- ~ terest to the growing points of research. Aa 
havior, another informant explains that “ “she _ The reasons for this are on the whole oe a 


Was on all day and the others weren’t. So it dent. After all, sound theory thrives only on oa 


‘seemed that she was s sacrificing n more and was a rich diet of pertinent facts and newly in- 

more sincere.” Viewed as a process of “all _ vented procedures help provide the ingredi- 

sion, the marathon converted initial feelings ents of this diet. The new, and often pr i 
scepticism distrust among listeners" viously unavailable, data stimulate fresh h 
into at first a reluctant, and later, a full- _ potheses. Moreover, theorists find that their 
fledged acceptance of Smith’s integrity. The can be put to immediate test 
successive broadcasts served as a fulfillment those ‘spheres where appropriate research 

in action of a promise in words, The words techniques have been designed. It is no 
were reinforced by things she has actually _longer necessary | for them to wait upon « a Ss 
done, The currency of talk was accepted be- as they happen ‘to turn up—researches di- 
cause it is backed by the gold of conduct. — rected a the verification of hypotheses can fi 

The gold reserve, moreover, need not even | be instituted at once. The flow of relevant — 
approximate the amount it thus increases the tempo’ of advance 
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theory stagnates for want of adequate obser- ganizations. Similarly, We may 
_ vations. _ Attention shifts accordingly. beans. wg that the recent introduction of the panel tech- 


§ ; ic we In noting that new centers of theoretic in- ~ nique—the repeated interviewing of the same _ 


ae =i terest have followed upon the invention of re- group of informants—will in due course more 


> search procedures, we do ‘not. imply that _ sharply focus the attention of social psychol- 
these alone played a decisive he "ogists upon the theory of attitude formation, 
a interest in the theory of propaganda — decisions among alternative choices, factors 
an instrument of social control, for x: _ in political participation and determinants of 
is large part” a response to” the behavior in cases of conflicting role demands, 
_ changing historical situation, with its conflict ~ to mention a few types of problems to which . 
major ideological systems; new technolo-— this technique is especially adapted. 
gies ‘an "mass: communication which have Perhaps the most direct impact of research 
opened up new avenues for propaganda; and _ procedures upon theory has resulted from the 
ther rich research treasuries provided by busi- creation of sociological statistics organized j . : 
Ness and government interested in this new terms of theoretically pertinent categories, 
weapon of war, both declared and unde- Talcott Parsons has observed that numerical — 


7 € clared. But this shift i is also a by-product of data are scientifically important only when H on 
. 3 accumulated facts made available “through they can be fitted into analytical categories te 
7 such newly developed, and confessedly crude , and that “a great deal of current research og 
procedures as content-analysis, the panel is producing facts in a form which cannot be 
7 technique and the focussed interview. utilized by any current generalized analytical 
7 _ Examples of this impact in the recent his- scheme. igs ‘These well-deserved s*rictures of | th 
_ tory of social theory are numerous but we a scant decade ago are proving progressively th 
have time to mention o nly a few. . Thus, the less applicable. In the past, the sociologist te 
increasing concern with the theory of charac- has largely had to deal with pre-collected — 
uy eae ter and personality formation in relation to ¥ series of statistics usually assembled for non- 4 M 
é x <a hee social structure became marked after the i in- sociological purposes and, therefore, not set to 
at new projective methods; the forth in categories directly pertinent to any 
Be Rorschach test, the thematic apperception | : given theoretical system. As a result, at least [Batt 
test, play techniques and story ‘so far as quantitative fects are concerned, or 
a being among the most familiar. So, too, the the theorist was compelled to work i = ma 
3 -sociometric techniques « of Moreno and others, "4 makeshift data bearing only a tangential @ lar 
fresh advances in the technique o of the ‘relevance to | his problems. This not only left 
passive interview” have revived interest in a wide margin for error—consider the crude ing 
the theory of interpersonal 1 relations. Stem-— indexes of social cohesion upon which Durk- 
ming from such techniques as well is the heim had to rely—but it also meant that pat 
= trend toward what might be called the “re- theory had to wait upon the incidental and, asi 
_ discovery of the primary group,” particularly : at times, almost accidental availability of uno 
the shape of theoretic concern 1 with relevant data. It could not march rapidly the 

7 ahead. This picture has now begun to change. 


formal social structures as mediating between 
the individual and large formal organiza-— 4 
tions. This interest has found expression in 
an entire literature on the role and ‘structure — 
of the informal group, for example, in factory quantitative data. $ prog 
social systems, bureaucracy and political or- 
It Is perhaps needless to add that these pro- Research,” Americon Sociological tl 
(1938), 10; cf. his Structure of Social Action, New 
pendent upon prior theory. But this does not alter York, 1937, pp. 328-329n. “. . . in the social field 


a their stimulating effect upon the further develop- most available statistical information is on a level 
os ment of theory. asl Merton, Te Theory,” _ which cannot be made to fit ‘ata into the cate- 


— 


_ No longer does the theorist depend almost — 
exclusively upon the consensus of adminis- 
trative boards or social welfare agencies for 
rammatic 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT OF T 
sketch'® 18 half. century ago of the need for 
statistics in social psychology, particularly 
those: dealing with attitudes, opinions and research is not ‘infrequently defective. 
sentiments, has become a half-fulfilled prom- search activated by a major interest in~ 
: ise. So, too, investigators of community or- methodology may be centered on the design 
ganization | are creating statistics on class - of establishing causal relations without due 


_ structure, associational behavior, and clique 4 regard for analyzing the variables involved i in s, 4 
_ formations, and this has left its mark on the inquiry. This methodological empiricism, — 

- theoretic in interests. Ethnic studies are begin- as the design of inquiry without correlativ a : 
ning to provide quantitative data which are’ concern: with the clarification of substantive 
re-orienting the theorist. It is safe to suppose variables may be called, characterizes a large 

_ that the enormous accumulation of sociologi- part of current research. Thus, in a series — 

cal materials during the war— notably by the effectively "designed experiments, Chapin 

‘ Research Branch of the Information and finds that “the rehousing of slum families in 

_ Education Division of the War Department a public housing project results in improve- — 
materials which are in part the result of ment of the living conditions and the social 
new research techniques, will intensify in- life of these families.’”"* Or through con 

: - terest in the theory of group morale, propa- a trolled experiments, psychologists search con 

ganda and leadership. But pechepe effects of foster home placement ‘upon 

needless to multiply examples. children’ performances in 

“39 What we have said does not mean . that _ tests. at Or, again through experimental 7 

the piling up of Statistics of itself advances — — quiry, researchers seek to determine - 


theory; it does mean that theoretic interest — a propaganda film has achieved its purpose 
tends to shift to those areas in which there of improving attitudes toward the British. a x ' 
i is an abundance of pertinent statistical data. These several cases, and they are representa- ; 
Moreover, we are— merely calling attention tive of a large amount of research which 
to this shift of focus, not evaluating it. It “1 has advanced social science method, have in — - 
very well be that it sometimes deflects common the fact that the empirical variables 
3 attention to problems which, in a theoretic are not analyzed in terms of their cmc 
or humanistic sense, are “unimportant”; it elements. As Rebecca West, with her 
my divert © ‘attention from _ problems with characteristic lucidity, put this general prob- 
P larger implications onto those for which there lem of methodological empiricism, one might — 
- the promise of immediate solutions. Fail- “know that A and B and C were linked by 
ing a detailed study, it is difficult to come to certain causal _connexions, but he would 
any ‘overall assessment of this point. But the never apprehend with any exactitude the na- As 
pattern itself seems clear enough in sociology e ture of A or B or C.” In consequences, these bs 
as in other disciplines: as new and previously researches further the procedures of i inquiry, — 
use of new techniques, theorists turn 


= 


7 


S. Chapin, “The effects of 
their analytical eye a the implications of os and rehousing on family and community relation- 
these data and bring about new directions of ships in Minneapolis,” American Journal of Soci- — 


' h lariy io once ts eal Dennis, ed., Current Trends in Psychology, Univer- 
4. The Cl ficatic of ¢ sity of Pittsburgh Press, 1947, pp. 55-56. Sears’ com- 


(Empirical research exerts pressure ments on this type of research state the general 


of the wok called “theoriz- However crude they may be, procedures such 
as the focused interview are expressly designed as 


“is taken up the 4 
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"AMERICAN ‘SOCIOLOGICAL ‘REVIEW 
Me their findings do not enter into the conceptualized item, stands ideally in 
pository of cumulative social science theory. one-to-one correlation with what it signifies 
A _ But in general, the clarification of con- (and the difficulty of establishing this rela- 

cepts, commonly en a | province pecu- tion is of course one of the critical Problems q 

to the 
own needs cannot oni this pressure ie con- — which one is taken as the index and | the: 
-ceptual clarification. For a basic requirement other as the indexed variable. _ As Durkheim 
of research is that the concepts, the implied and ‘as Suzanne Langer has 
= be defined with sufficient clarity to enable the cated anew, the index is that one of the 
a research to proceed, a requirement easily and - correlated ps pair which is perceptible and o 


on 


unwittingly not met in the kind of discursive - . other, harder or impossible to perceive, is 
exposition which is often miscalled ‘ a" “socio- theoretically relevant.”° Thus, attitude scales 
logical theory.” make available indices of otherwise not dis- 
4 The clarification of concepts: ordinarily criminable attitudes , just as ecological sta- 
enters into empirical research in the shape of tistics represent indices diverse 


be 

consideration. In non-research speculations, What often appears as a in re- 
it is possible to talk loosely about “morale” — as for quantification (through the de- 
or “social cohesion” without any clear con- a velopment of scales) can thus be seen as a 


. ceptions of what is entailed by these terms ¥ special case of attempting to - clarify con- q 


_ establishing indices of the variables under E structures in a given area. 


but they must be clarified if the researcher cepts sufficiently to permit the conduct of 
_ is to go about his business of systematically — empirical investigation. The development of 
observing instances | of low and high morale, valid and observable indices becomes cen- 
of social cohesion or cleavage. If he isnot to tral to the use of concepts in the prosecu- 
_ be blocked at the outset, he must devise in- tion of research. A final illustration will > | 
a 4 - dices: which are observable, fairly precise and - dicate how research presses for the clarifica- 


meticulously clear. The entire movement tion of ancient concepts 


searcher that concepts be defined basic holds that 
clearly enough for him to go to work. individuals have multiple social roles and 


_ ‘This has been typically recognized by | ‘tend to organize their behavior in terms of 

those sociologists. who ‘combine a theoretic structurally defined expectations assigned 
orientation with systematic empirical re- to each role. Further, it is said, the less in- 
; e search. Durkheim, for example, despite the tegrated the society, the more often will i in- 
' fact that his terminology and indices now ow dividuals be subject to the strain of incom- 
appear crude and debatable, clearly per-— patible social roles. Type-cases are numer- 
3 ceived the need for devising ‘indices of bis om: and familiar: the Catholic Communist 


concepts. F Repeatedly, he asserted that “it is subjected to conflicting pressures from party — 


_ mecessary .. . to substitute for the internal — and church, the marginal man suffering the 
_ fact which escapes us an external fact that pulls of conflicting societies, the professional 
symbolizes it and to study former woman torn between the demands of family 
through the latter.’”?® The index, or sign of career, Every sociological textbook 
Emile Durkheim, Division of Labor in Society, j 
New York: Macmillan, 1933, p. 66; also his Les ma de of | e mu tisel ve person. 
 végles de la méthode sociologique, Paris, 1895, pp. Perhaps because it has been largely con- 
- 55-58; Le Suicide, Paris, 1930, pp. 356 and passim. fined to discursive interpretations and has 


R. K. Merton, “Durkheim’s Division of Labor seldom been made the focus of 
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‘pesearch, this central problem of conflicting ‘delaying | their vote-decision. And, under con- 
has yet to be materially clarified and ditions yet to be determined, they seek to 
_ advanced beyond the point reached decades reduce the conflict by escaping from the field — 
a. ‘Thomas and Znaniecki long since in- of conflict: they “lose interest” in the politi- = 
dicated that conflicts between social roles — cal campaign. Finally, there is the intimation Bs 3; 
be reduced by conventionalization and 
by role- (by assigning each set 


chats have footed that frequent conflict. Ss However this may be, the point 
between roles is dysfunctional for the so- is that, in this instance as in others, the 
as as for individual. But ‘Tequirem nents of empirical research have 
instrumental i in clarifying con- 


behavior of persons subject to “conceptual issues which may long go 
: roles? And when a decision must be made . tected in theoretic inquiry, = = | 
which role (or which group solidarity) takes _ There remain, then, a few con concluding re- 

precedence? Under which conditions does marks. My discussion has been devoted 

one or another prove controlling? On the clusively to four impacts of research upon 

\: plane of discursive thought, it has been sug- the development of social theory: the initia-_ 

f gested that the role with which the individual _ tion, reformulation, refocusing and clarifica- 
identifies most fully will prove dominant, tion of theory. Deubiless there e are others. 
thus banishing the problem through a tauto- _ Doubtless, too, the emphasis of this paper 
~ logical pseudo-solution. Or, the problem of lends itself to misunderstanding. It may be 

_ seeking to predict behavior consequent to in- “inferred that some invidious distinction has — 
compatibility of r oles, 2 a research problem re- been drawn at the expense of theory and 
quiring operational clarification of the con- the theorist. That has not been my inten- 
cepts of solidarity, conflict, role-demands and _ tion. I have suggested only that an explicitly 
situation, has been evaded by « observing that formulated theory does not invariably pre- — 
conflicts of roles typically ensue in frustra- cede empirical inquiry, that as a matter of — 
tion, plain fact the theorist is not | inevitably 
More recently, empirical ‘research has lamp. lighting the way to new observations. 

_ pressed for clarification of the key concepts The sequence is often reversed. Nor is it 

f involved in this problem. Indices of conflict- _ enough to say that research and | theory must z 


_ ing group pressures have been devised and — ben married if sociology is is to bear legitimate 
the resultant behavior observed in specified fruit. They must not only exchange solemn — 
_ situations. Thus, as a beginning i in this direc- © _ vows—they 1 must know how to carry on from — 

tion, it has” been ‘shown that in a concrete there. Their. reciprocal ‘roles must be clearly 


decision- situation, such as ve‘ing, individuals defined This is a toward 


‘Ream New York: 1927, 1866- 70, Gaudet, The People’s Choice, New York: 
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=NTIALS | IN FERTILITY AND OF LIVING 
THE RURAL POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES* 


for Research in m Population Problem, Miami 


Ts to differential relatively low index in ‘the South, also 


“a _ & tility in the United States. The greater the methods used in its construction could qo 
a part of this relates to differences in birth have been improved upon in certain respects. 

s ~ rates and ratios of children between oe It is not within the province of this paper 1 

a and rural populations, between different eco- to discuss these points. But the writer be- 
F ee nomic and social groups, particularly in the _lieves that, on the whole, these indexes have — 

as urban population, and between a few broad withstood criticism very well and that they 
groups in different geographic areas—states, do differentiate counties by the economic 
divisions, and regions. The differences in status of their rural-farm and 
fertility of rural groups in the same state or lations with substantial accuracy.” 
region having different levels of living have making a preliminary the 
Received ‘comparatively little attention be- materials available for this study of 
cause of the scarcity of data on levels of e ential rural fertility it became apparent al. 
= ‘This is true also for differences be- most at once that in the South there was 
ts tween whites and nonwhites in those parts of jf: a close relation between the proportion .. 
“ - the country where the latter constitute a sig. nonwhites in the rural population of a county 
_ and the index of the level of living in that 
LEVEL-OP-LIVING INDEXES FOR THE =_ with rural conditions in the South would 
RURAL POPULATION have expected to find such a relationship. 
us fT; In 1943 the United States Department of 2 It seemed advisable, therefore, to calculate | 
Agr iculture issued a bulletin giving a level- * separate indexes for whites and nonwhites 
of living index for the rural population, farm in the counties of the South where the non 
and nonfarm populations ‘separately , in each ° whites constituted any considerable portion — 
county in the United States. This index has f of the population even though such indexes — 
EB criticized for a number of reasons. It were certain to be unsatisfactory in n some 

been said that it gives ves more weight to _Tespects. No doubt the matter of separate 
- certain items than they deserve and less jndexes for whites and nonwhites was 

weight to others, that the items available given careful consideration when construc. 
_ for use automatically load it to give a rela- tion of these indexes was originally planned — 

= was ruled out as impractical. ‘The 
* Manuscript received March 5, need for them is the writer’s justifica- 

will be noted that the material presented — tion for undertaking to split the combined 


x here relates to births during the period 1935-40, as : 
reflected in 1940 data on children under five years index “calculated by the ‘United States: De 


of age. Since this manuscript was submitted, a partment _ of Agriculture into separate in- 
= preliminary analysis of data from the 1945 Census dexes for the whites and nonwhites in the 
of Agriculture has shown a positive relationship bee 
tween fertility and economic status in some regions a of the methods and data used 
during the period 1940-45. The details in the construction of this index see Margaret | 
a analysis will be presented by Dr. Margaret J. ; Jarman Hagood, “Development of a 1940 et 
_ _Hagood in the Journal of Rural Sociology. The Farm Level-of-Living Index for Counties,” Rural 
4 author is also under the impression that in addi- x Sociology, June 1943. For the use of the Goodrich 7 
- tion to the difference in the time covered by these — Ys County Index in relation to fertility see “The — o 
_ two studies they are not altogether comparabl i lems of a Changing Population,” Chapters II and 
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— 
| ina AND ‘LEVELS OF LIVI IN RURAL POPULATION 
counties where the ‘nonwhites constituted level- -of-living index for the total rural- farm 
per cent or more of the rural population — 
a or in which there were 150 or more eS _ In order to make the manner of calculat- — 
white ing the separate white and nonwhite indexes 
Before describing the process by which perfectly clear a definite example will be 
these indexes for whites and nonwhites a given. In Kent County, Delaware, the aver. 
is obtained, it may be said that the effect of age monthly — rental for the total rural- farm 
calculating separate indexes was to raise population was $14.14, the average for the 
zs those for the whites in most southern coun- whites was $15.41 and that for the seunhites 
ties substantially above the U United ‘States was $7.19. The United States Department of 
Department | of Agriculture combined in- Agriculture index of level of living for 
ey dexes and to lower those for nonwhites well total rural- farm population was 111. — << 
below these c ombined indexes. That this re- 1541 


2 sult ensued and i is in the direction that would equation so - (X being the desired 


index for whites) yields. a value, X 
_ which was used as the level of living index We 
a for the white rural-farm population in this b- ; 
county. The level-of-living index for rural- — 
_ farm whites was thus raised 10 points shove 
that for ‘the total rural-farm population of 


be expected is not advanced as proof of the — 
er accuracy of these new indexes nor even as an 
7 argument that they are the best possible in- 
_dexes. It is believed, however, that they 

_ present a more realistic picture of actual con- — i 
ia of life in the South than is possible 


a combined index for whites and non- 
: the county. For nonwhites the equation: is: 

LEVEL-OF-LIVING INDEXES FOR WHITES and A = 50, the index ior t the 


NONWHITES IN THE SOUTH nonwhite _rural-farm “population. In this 


method used in calculating “these county only about 15 per cent of the rural- 

_ separate indexes for rural-farm whites and farm population reporting value or rental — 

_ nonwhites is as follows: The census shows of homes and only 16 per cent of the total | ‘ ni 

_ the number and the value of homes owned : farm population is nonwhite; hence, the a 
and the number and the | average monthly _ United States Department of Agriculture — 
rental of homes rented, for the total rural- is index much more nearly measures the level ea 
population | and for the nonwhite rural- living of the white rural-farm popula- 
farm population of each county. By sub- tion than of the nonwhite population. The Pa 
tracting the figures relating to value and ‘seein would be reversed, of course, if the ‘ 
Tental for the nonwhite rural-farm popula- nonwhites were greatly predominant. In fact, 
tion from those for the total farm population, — as already noted, it was just this latter s situa- 
on value of homes owned and average tion—a high proportion of ‘nonwhites 

were obtained for the white rural- counties with very low levels “of living 


farm population. The average monthly ren- — 

_ tal for homes owned was obtained by divid- din of separate Bees for whites 
ing the value of such homes by (the and nonwhites. 
usual Census procedure). From these ‘The chief criticism to be made of this” 
an average monthly rental was obtained for — “method of splitting the combined index for — 

the total rural- farm population, for the rural-farm whites and nonwhites into two 
and for the nonwhites. It was separate indexes is the assumption that the 
assumed that rental difference in average monthly rental ‘is a 


| 


— 


> 


"pepe bore the same relation to the av- in ‘their levels of living in the e counties | e ie 
erage monthly rental for the total rural-_ 
_ farm population as the level of living of the ‘rural nonwhites. The writer would 9 a i 
= (or nonwhite) population bore to the first to admit that it is not satisfactory, bet 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
having: used rental in a somewhat similar in the nonfarm ities as that assumed 
way i in other connections he does believe in the farm population. There are no doubt — 
that it differentiates level of living better counties where this assumption does violence. 
aoe than any other simple measure available. to the facts, particularly counties in which 
a aut Its value is enhanced also by the fact that the white nonfarm population is an industrial 
: we are dealing here with populations which population rather than a farm service popv- a 


7 are are quite homogeneous" in many other re lation, but the writer was unable to find any — 


spect, i. e., with rural-farm and rural-non- data which would enable him to do a better : 
1 populations within relatively small job. Besides, it is always undesirable to make 
areas» where even soil conditions are fairly assumptions regarding ‘such relations, but 
homogeneous. Moreover, there appears to be_ since there can be no question of the wide 
- no good reason to suppose that either the - differences in levels of living of whites and 
or the nonwhites in ‘the rural-farm nonwhites in most of the South he believes 
population of the South | so consistently | that it is more realistic to do what he has 
-value or over-value their homes : done here than to use a combined — for 
_ falsify their rents in a given direction, that whites and nonwhites. “a 
data have a bias which makes them un- Figure I ‘shows the distribution a the 
_ usable for intra-racial comparisons. Jnter- J 1,385 counties of the South by level of liv- | 
nparisons of levels. of living enter ing for the rural-farm population as a whole 
into our discussion only incidentally. (combined index), and for whites (1,385 
The rural-nonfarm level-of- -living index counties) nonwhites (740 counties) 
whites and nonwhites was calculated” as separately, (indexes calculated as described 
ewe: Tt assumed that the ratio o of above). The writer believes that those 
as, the white to nonwhite rural-nonfarm index miliar with the rural South will agree that 
was the same in the rural-farm and rural- the distribution of the counties by indexes 


nonfarm populations, except as their ‘nonwhites “separately are 
_ portions of whites and nonwhites differed. much more true to life than the ettoten 
The percentages of whites and nonwhites in based on the combined index. The latter 7 
the rural- -nonfarm population were used, seems to the writer to conceal some of the : 
_ therefore, to weight the rural- farm indexes, most significant differences i in level of living. 4 5 
calculated as described above, to secure a 


constant by which the white and nonwhite CALCULATION ‘oF RATIOS OF CHILDREN 


rural-farm indexes could be divided to ob- 
tain rural- nonfarm indexes for whites and number of children in all the ratios 
nonwhites, respectively. in this paper is based on the 
_ An example will make the method clear. enumerated in the Census plus a given pro- 
aT ‘The level-of-living index in Kent County, portion to allow for those not enumerated. — 
eo Delaware, for r the rural-nonfarm population The proportion added because of under- 
os was 112. The proportion of whites in the _ enumeration | varies from state to state, from 
 rural-nonfarm population was 82 per cent o nonfarm to the farm population and in , 
that of of nonwhites: 18 per cent. The equation the white and nonwhite populations. The — 
sed | was: (82. (18. 0) = in each county is based on estimates by the 
Census of the extent of under- enumeration 
of whites: and nonwhites in the farm 
“The writer ‘believes that the chief populations in the area in which 
Be cism to be made of this method of securing the county is located. In general, it may be 
White and nonwhite indexes for the Tural- said that under- of children 0-4 
nonfarm population i is that we have no way is less in the No and West than in the © 
of knowing wh her the one of less in the om population than 
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than in the nonwhite population e Under- nonwhite women (separately) 1 5-19, 20- 24 
_ enumeration is also less in the urban ‘popula- etc. to 40-44, at the time of the 1940 Census, 


= than in rural opulation but this were available from estimates 0 ulation 
p P pop 
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han 


These rates for five year age groups. (1: 19, 
The ratios used here are all standardized etc.) were multiplied by the number of 
) ‘differences i in age women in age for the 


A 


Fic. 1. Distribution of the counties . of the South a according to rural-farm level of living ni) total population, 


is = 


* Only 740 counties had over 10 per cent of nonwhites in their rural or more than 150 non- 


white children o- 4. In the ‘counties the nonwhites are induded in the total population which 


in 10 level- siving Groups 
counties wie crude ratios are abel _ into which they were classed for this study. 
mentioned. Standardization was effected by The results thus obtained were summed and = 
the indirect method which is not entirely sat- divided by the total number of women ‘- 
isfactory. . Briefly the procedure was as fol- 44 in the same groups of counties to secure 
® lows: Fertility tables showing the number the ratio of children to women in each 3 
of children 0-4 surviving per 1,000 white and Group. This method of standardization as- 


sumes that the women in each level-of- ‘living 

Bureau of the Census, Population: Differential Fer- * “Estimates of Future Population of the United 
= 1940 and rg10. Standardized ‘Fertility Rates States, 1940- 2000,” National Resources Planning 
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nonfarm women. see the author’s monograph “Ratio of Children to 


£4 


fertility rates at each age groups: for rural-farm and rural-n nonfarm 

«age as all the white (or nonwhite) women women in each level-of-living Group and 
in the United States. When the ratio thus | could have multiplied these by the number v 
secured for a Group is divided by the actual of white (or of nonwhite) women in the 3 


ratio for all white (or nonwhite) women in _ United States by age (the standard) to as- 
the United States, a factor is obtained which the number of children to al] 


ee. -be used to divide into the actual (crude) women 1 would be affected if the number of 
ABLE I. STANDARDIZED RATIOS OF CHILDREN 1 To Women, GE ov 


Wom OMEN AND CHILDREN IN THE WHITE RURAL-FARM AND RuRAL-NONFARM ae 
F THE UNITED STATES, BY LEVEL-OF- Livinc Groups, 1940* 


- tion tion of all place- tion of tion of all 
‘ment children = women — 


° 100. 100 


at. 


ee -* “White” includes the total farm and nonfarm OPES in all the counties of the northern and hire | 
states and West Virginia, but only the farm population for the counties of Kentucky. In the remaining southern | 


7 . aee* “white” includes only the white population, except in those counties where nonwhites constitute less 


than ro per cent of the total rural population or in which there were fewer than 1 5°. ae children o-4. 


3 


of children to women in the per 1,000 in of these 


standardized ratios for the rural-farm popu-— 
ratios while those for the rural- nonfarm — 


a = that on the whole the age composition on of 


if direct standardization could have | 


obtain the standardized ratio, i.e., standard- ‘ Groups had prevailed i in the entire ‘popula — F 


ized for age differences. In general the — tion. Such data are not available. = 
x 


THE REPLACEMENT INDEX 
‘The adequacy of the reproductive 


_ lation are significantly higher than the crude — 


formance of the women in any _ Group is 


opulation are slight! ower. This means 
Pop Ape "measured by what is called the 


rural-farm women is less favorable from index. 


Women, 1920,” published by the Bureau of the — 
Census. Chapter VIII, “Ratios of Children 
Women Compared with Replacement Needs,” and 
used, i.e., if we had had the number Table III in the deal with the use of 


was said above it would 
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* “= FERTILITY AND LEVELS OF LIVING IN RURAL POPULATION 
(in this - study “the standardized ratio) of States in 1940 is 564. In a life table for a . 
LA children to women in the Group by the ratio rural white population of the United States, = 
in a life table calculated on the basis of based on the death rates of 1939-41, the = aie 
death rates applicable to the population of ratio of children 0-4 to women 15-44 was Es 
this Group at the period under study. Since 360. When 564 is _ divided by 360 the quo- Beg " 
the ratio of children to women in a life table tient is 157. Thus the standardized ratio for oa te 
is the Tatio necessary to maintain that popu- _ the white rural-farm population i is 57 per cent ae 4 


Children : 


Ratio of 
a 


2 Standardized ‘ratios. of women in the white rural-farm rural-nonfarm populat 
i _ by level-of- living United States, 19400 


‘lation with death rates as they at greater than replacement needs as measured 

a given time, any excess or deficit m4 actual by the ratio of children to women in a life nc A 
f ratios in a specified population shows ap- table population.> But it should be made PS 
proximately, but only approximately, what clear that any measure of this character is 
the continuance of the actual ratio for a gen- = much more reliable as a measure of current - 
_ eration will do to the numbers of the popula- differences between groups or classes in re- e 

productive performance t than as a prognosis 


in its death rates. An 1 example will The & unt in 


- ake the meaning of this index clear. =-—ence to the net reproduction rate for three reasons Bei 
‘The Tatio of children for the white _ (1) it is a simpler concept; (2) it is easier to al 
fa farm pepetation Table 1) ¢ ) of the culate; and and (3) it almost ‘Tesults. 
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‘oi of what will happen in ‘the ens ensuing genera- - children of 885. This ratio declines ; steadily 
: tion. As a forecast, it has to be hedged about to 493 in Group 8, rises slightly to 499 in | 
with many provisos most of which we know 7 Group 9 and then drops to 465 in Group 10, _ 
cannot be exactly fulfilled. But it does show y The replacement indexes and the proportion — 
quite accurately differences in fertility be- of the children (0-4) and women (15- =e 
tween groups based on births in the five years : in each economic Group are also given in this * 
_ preceding the time of the Census. a table. The replacement index, of course, de- 4 
clines in exactly the same way as the ratio 
DIFFERENCES IN RATIOS BETWEEN ECONOMIC . 3 of children declines ; but since 100 equals re- 
placement it is easier to see the proportional 
The United States as a whole. ‘Table 1 differences in the fertility of Groups by — 


jn that in the white rural-farm popula- _ 


tion of the United States as a whole the dif- into 10 economic groups. , When a county had a 
, level-of-living index below 52 (100 =the average 


Ps ferences in ratio of children between eco- — for the United States) it was placed in Group 1. 
~ nomic Groups are very large.® Group 1 (the Counties having indexes 52-63 inclusive, were in 
: lowest i in the economic scale) has a ratio. of group 2. Twelve index points were included in each 
ig Group except Numbers 1 (under 52) and 10 (148 
| The United States Department of Agriculture — and over). Thus all counties in Groups 1-5 had 
bulletin giving the rural level-of-living indexes mh _indexes below the average and those i in Groups 6-10 


vided both the rural-farm and -nonfarm — had indexes above the average. 7 


TABLE 2. ‘STANDARDIZED Ratios oF CHILDREN TO Ww OMEN, INDEXES, AND 
PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN IN THE WHITE RURAL-FARM POPULATION, BY LEVEL- 
LiviInG Groups, BY REGIONS, 1940 


ot Children to Women 


Proportion = Proportion 
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Ratio 
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FERTILITY ‘AND LEVELS OF LIVING IN. RURAL ‘POPULATION 

means" of the replacement inde than | by use sented in the rural-farm population. Group Be 
the ratios directly. . The percentages of the low Group in this region, has a ratio 
3 children and women in the different Groups of 579 while Group 8, the high Group, has a 
are also of interest. They show, e.g., that a ratio of only 419 with Group 7 in an 
the 3.3 per cent of the white women in intermediate | position (511). ‘The ratio for — os 
Groups 1 and 2 have 4.8 per cent of the this region as a whole is only 504 as com- 7 
chil children and nd that the w whit women in Groups" pared with aaa in the | United States, booms the F 


~ 

North Center 


= 


Fic. 3. St ttt ratios of children to women in the white rural- farm si biaillint by level-of-living © 
per cent of all white women) have index for the rural-farm pop- 
per cent of the children. ulation of the Northeast is 140 as compared 
Northeast. The same inverse relation- 157 forthe nation, 
ship between economic status and ratios of The North Center. In the North Center ; 
_ children just ‘noted for the United States is. "Groups 1, 2, and 3 were combined because 
also found in each of the four large woes thre were so few people in them—only o. 6 
into which the United States is frequently © nut cent of the women of the region. Here, 
tudy | ' of social and economic — too, there can be no teasonable doubt of the 
in some regions which will the ratio in Group 9 was | 
noted as the discussion "proceeds. In the 
ortheast only 6, and 8 are 
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a and 8, 62.8 per cent of the women 15-44 E ais farms tends to raise the level-of-living 
ba being found in these two Groups and only» _ index and at the same time brings in more — 
4 1 per cent in Groups 1 1-4 inclusive, the ratio farm laborers who are commonly believed to 


for the region is relatively low, only 521. have telatively large families thus raising the 
: 


TABLE 3. Ratio oF CHILDREN TO Women ( 1), PER (CENT. oF Havinc 180 
_ (2), AND Ratio or Farm LABORERS TO FARMERS AND FARM MANAGERS (3), IN THE an as . 


512 
4 


This is only I oninte. or about 3 per cent ratio of children. However, whee. the rise se in 
above that for the rural-farm population of ratios of children is only a few points as in 
the Northeast. The replacement index for Illinois, Iowa, and Minnesota, there is always _ 
this r region is 145, or almost 10 percent below _ the possibility that the correction for for under- 
average e for the United States. "enumeration, enumeration, and the process 
ae analysis of the counties in Groups 7, of indirect standardization may introduce — 
- 8, and 9, in this region shows | two interest- small errors which are ‘sufficient to account © t 
2 facts. In those states where Group 8 0 or ‘for most of the increase in the higher « eCo- 
_ Group 9 whichever is the highest economic nomic Groups. In the other states the * 
Group i in the state, has as high or somewhat _ planation suggested above seems more prob- 
ratio of children than Group» 7 or ‘able. ig de 
_ Group 8, the next lower Group, there are also § The South. In the white farm population 
‘more | large farms and usually, though not of the South there is an even more regular — 
_ always, a higher proportion of farm laborers Ps decrease in ratios of children as the level- - 
9). It seems reasonable to sug- of- ‘living index rises than i in Cen- 
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. ELS OF LIVING IN RURAL POPULATION Le 
: ter. But ar ratio for the total white farm arm "Why should the West exhibit a decline in ra- oh 
population in this region (605) is substan-  tios from Group 1 through Group 3 and then ioe 
tially higher than in the North Center (521) - a very large rise in Group 4 placing it well be. in 


of the greater proportion of the 3 above Group 2, with Group 5 remaining swell 
southern white farm population found in the above Group 3, with a steady downward 
lower while only movement of ratios from Group 5 upward as 
per cent of the rural-farm women in the the level of living rises? Anyone somewhat _ 
North Center belong in Groups 1, 2, and 3, familiar with the demography of this region — 
over 22 per cent of those in the South belong i ‘will quickly think of two factors which may 

a in the same Groups. | It is of little sig: uificance, _ help to explain these irregularities i in ratios. 
the refore, that the ratio of children in these ( 1) There are several counties in New Mex- a 
three Groups (combined) in the North Cen- ico, Arizona, and | Utah which have large In- . 
ter is 715 as compared with 706 in the same — dian populations, and Indians are known to— 
‘three Groups in the South. In the middle have very high birth rates. (2) The Mor- — 
Groups, however, where the numbers in both _ mons who predominate i in Utah and who a 
regions are large enough to permit of direct _ quite numerous in a number of counties in 
: comparisons between similar level-of- -living Idaho as well as in scattered counties else- a 
_ Groups, the differences in ratios are not large — where in the West are also known to —_ - 
arrive at. roup where the ratio in the _ dn Group I t ere were s six - counties in 
North Center is 11 points below that of the which over pm per cent of the total rural- 
same Group in the South and in Group 9 farm population _was nonwhite. Together 
_ where the ratio is 27 points above the — these 6 counties contain 61.5 per cent of the _ Pa 
Group in the South. Group 1o in the South total rural-farm population in Group rand 
(465) is wel! below Group 9 but contains then nonwhite rural-farm population i in ese 
women). On the basis of these data one is “tota farm popu ation in this Group. One 
7 justified in concluding that what have quite | ‘aa county in Group 1 contains a oe 
commonly been thought of as regional number of Mormons. The crude 
_ ferences in the fertility of farm women are 
_ not truly regional except in the sense that the 7 _ (farm and nonfarm combined because of oo. 
: South has a larger proportion of its white > of separate age data) | in these 6 counties was 
fam population in lower 899. This probably be by 
_ Groups where fertility is highest. In the mid- — 40 points, perhaps to 940, if it cou e ee) 
dle and higher economic Groups fertility i is standardized. Quite obviously the extremely i 
orth Center than In the Sout . women will account to a considerable extent 
West. In the West the entire rural- the very high ratio of children in Group = 
farm population n must be treated as one racial a 1 in the West. Since the nonwhite population — “J 
- group because age data are not available to of these counties is largely Indian and since 4 
permit the calculation of separate ratios for — _ the Indians are also the poorest people in this 4 
_ the white and nonwhite farm population as 4 region, it is not surprising that Group 1 in the. oe 
Was done i in the South. The data for the West | West has a higher ratio than Group 1 in a 


in Table 2, therefore, relate to the entire farm — - other region, higher even than that of Group 

population of the ‘region. The pattern of the 1 in the nonwhite rural-farm population of — 

Tatios in this region at once suggests either the South, 

that this treatment of the rural-farm popula-— The decreasing -Tatios of children in 
- tion « of the West as a homogeneous white Groups 2 2 and 3 also seem quite ‘normal al- 
population is unjustified and/or that the in- though these ratios too are relatively : 
verse relation of ratios and level of f living when compared with those in other a 


does not hold for certain f parts of the rej However these tw Groups are quite 
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‘together having less than — many and Indians in Group 5 is an important fac- 


women as Group 1. They do not include any a inthesituation. =~ a 


—— proportion of either indians or Because the evidence thus far presented i in- 
dicates the probability that the Proportion of | 
“tion here i is the rise in ratios of children in Mormons in the population is likely to in-. 
Groups 4 and 5. A detailed study of the com- : fluence the ratios of children, it appeared i 
ee of the rural-farm population in the is worth while to test this hypothesis i in Utah 
seven counties in n Group 4, which contain 1.: and Idaho. The data on the number of Mor- 
per cent of the rural-farm women in the re- mons in the counties of these states comes 
gon, does not reveal any common element from the 1936 Census of Religious Bodies 
a hich will ‘entirely "explain their rise in ratios 4 and is not a direct count of people belonging 
of children with the rise in level of living. to different Religious Bodies but a report by 
- However, most of these counties do have _ these Bodies of the number of their adher- 
‘some demographic peculiarities which would ents in each” county and in each city of 
_ lead one to expect rather high ratios in 1 them. is 5,000 or more. ‘The accuracy of the data k 
" ¢ ‘The four Colorado counties all have amedian may be open to some question but for the " 
a of school years completed well below t that for = Mormons i in Utah and Idaho tl they a are prob- 
the rural-farm population of the state and 2 2 ably fairly reliable. See i 
Sie of them had significant proportions of Mexi- In Utah the reports on church iiiisiin .y 
a cans in 1930 (there are no data on ‘Mexicans _ show that in only 5 counties out of 29 do the © 
in 1940). But none of them had any signifi- — ae Mormons constitute less than 50 
_ cant number of Indians or Mormons. Of the _ per cent of the total county population, and 
2 New Mexico counties, 0 one had over one- the lowest proportion in any county is 29 = 
ven © - third of its rural-farm population reported as cent Mormon. The ratio > of children in the 
_ "Mexican in 1930. Of the rural-farm popula- total rural-farm population of Utah is 712,a 
: 5 tion in the single Arizona county in this: _ very high ratio and well above that in any 
a r Group, about one-fourth was Indian. These other state. In Idaho 11 of the . 44 counties q 
: 


~ 


demographic differences may be sufficient to _ report no Mormons and ro others have fewer 
explain the rise in ratios in the counties in than ro per cent Mormons. In the remaining — 4 
Group . 4, but the writer is inclined to believe _ 23 | the proportion ranges from a low of 10.8 
that the relatively small number of people in- per cent to over go per cent. The ratio of chil- — 
r _ volved and the isolated character of farm life — _ dren in Idaho i is 628, about 12 per cent — 


in these counties must also be invoked as aids _ that in ‘Utah. The coefficients of correlation 
tounderstanding,  (aef0 order and first order partial) of 


In Group 5, on the other hand, there are of children with level of living and proportion 
- 8 counties out of the 26, in the _ Group in " of Mormons and of level of living with pro- 
_which 56 per cent or more of the people for portion of Mormons are shown in Table . 
whom church affiliation is reported belonged SF The zero order coefficients in this table 
‘the Mormon church. _Tural- farm show that in Utah there is a highly signifi- 
ut cant inverse correlation between the level of 
17 per cent of all the women in the West in oo and the ratios of children (rAB —. 65) 
Group 5. The ratio of children in these 8 while in Idaho this correlation (rAB .11) - 
ca counties is 840 whereas in the other 18 coun- not significant. The correlation between level _ 
ae ~ it is only 688. In addition, the counties of living and Mormonism (rAD) is positive — 
bi in Group 5 in which over ro per cent of ate and highly significant in both Utah (.47) and — 
population i is nonwhite or in which there. Idaho (.36). On the other hand, the correla- 
zg over 150 nonwhite children 0-4, contain tion between the ratio of children and Mor- — 
_ slightly over one-half of the women in this monism (rBD) is insignificant in Utah (.10) 
, a Group. There can be little doubt, pation, te highly significant and positive in Idaho — 
in view of the data given below that the 60). The Correlations 
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tatio of children t to women is with and nonfarm In the 
Mormonism with the level of living held con- be South, on the other hand, practically the 


' stant (rBD-A), the coefficient is positive and same types of data are available for the non- _ 
4 highly a in both Utah (. 60) a _ white population as for the white peptation. a 


white farm population in the a 
- portion of See being held constant oh the same manner as that of the white popu- 
. ( (rAB- D), the coefficient for Utah (—.83) is lation. As already noted, the United States 
5 ~ negative and highly significant but in Idaho _ Department of Agriculture calculated asingle 
Bi (—.15) is insignificant. One is justified in _level- of-living index for the entire farm popu- 
concluding, therefore, that within the Mor- lation of each county. When the ‘nonwhite 
mons in Utah the usual inverse relation of 
ratio of children to level of living prevails — TABLE 4. CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF _— OF 


¥ just 2 as in other parts of the country. In = (A), Ratio oF CHILDREN 0-4 TO WOMEN ~ 
15-44 (B), AND Per Cent Mormons (D), ror Coun- 

IN Utan AND IDAHO, RuRAL-FARM AND RURAL- 
mons are not nearly as predominant in most POPULATIONS, 1940 


counties their influence runs _ Sufficiently 


a. 


strong in the direction of higher ratios and 
higher levels of living to ) cancel the independ- Utah ‘Utah Idaho 
ent influence of higher levels of living. 


that where some strong ‘social influence Rural- nonfarm A 64 
such as Mormonism encourages fertility in a 

large part of the population as is the case in Ruralfarm 

Utah, the ratio of children may be kept B 
than it would otherwise be in a given order 


« 


economic Group, although within the body Rural-farmBD-A _ 
to this religious influence the usual Rural-nonfarmBD-A 


inverse ‘relation of ratios of children to level fare AB-D 


of living prevails. It appears, therefore, that Rural- D-. 
the high ratios of children in Group 5 in the an 

id does constitute an exception to the general ri farm population is placed in economic Groups — 

rule that the ratio of children declines as - according to this combined index its inverse 
- the level of living rises because the religious — relation to ratio of children i n is ‘not consistent 

‘ influence on the birth rate is stronger then (Table 5). Group 1 has a very high index : 

_ the economic influence. Beyond Group 5 the (812) but it falls by almost 11 per cent to © 
usual inverse relation of ratios of children to 723 in Group 2 and then rises substantially 
level of living prevails in the West as else- to 752 and 757 in Groups 3 and 4, Tespec- — 

of Group 2 and then declines to 650 in Group 

RATIOS OF CHILDREN IN THE NONWHITE and still 572 ‘in Groups 7-10 

-FARM POPULATION (combined). As ¢ already indicated the writer 
Thus far the discussion has been confined _ believes that it is more reasonable to use sep- 


FP ‘the white farm n population w with the ex- arate level-of-living indexes for the white and = 


= 


a 


ception of the few counties in the West in nonwhite populations of the South even — 
which ‘Indians constitute a a considerable pro- - though they are not entirely satisfactory. The — 
- portion of the population and for which no _ differences resulting from the use of these two 
statement of the ratios of children indexes are in several re- 
_ among the nonwhites can be made because m the n When the separate index is used for 
of the lack of separate ms a for the farm the nonwhites the moans of seca in Group 
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- 1 is 770, a reduction of approximately : 5 per children and since these three | Groups include 
cent from the ratio when the combined i 2 3 per cent of all nonwhite rural-farm Wo- 3 
is used. The use of combined and separate men in the South there is little reason to 


_ indexes for the farm nonwhite that _among nonwhites as 


found in ithe sever economic. Groups. 
TABLE 5. STANDARDIZED RATIOS OF CHILDREN TO WOMEN, AND p PERCENTAGE 
WoMEN iN THE WaITE AND Nonwatre RvurAL-Farm Poputation Usinc COMBINED AND 


Separate INDEXES, BY LEVEL-or-Lrvinc Groups, THE SOUTH, 1940 


53-9 
° 


Whereas s the proportion o of nonwhite e women a Finally, it it ‘should be 1 ‘noted that whereas 
. 15-44 in Group 1 when the combined index is _ a the ratio of children for rural-farm whites i - 
used is 8.2 per cent it rises to 53.9 per cent the South is 605, that for nonwhites is 746. 
when the separate index is used. Further- _ In terms of the replacement index the abies 
Re more, the irregularities in the ratios of chil- _ have an index of 168 while the nonwhites 
dren by the level-of-living Groups disappear i: have one of f 197. . But when the ratio of whites 
oo when the separate index for rural-farm non- in Groups 1 1, 2, and 3 combined, which in- i 
ay its is used to classify them economically, clude 22.2 per cent of the white rural-farm — 
except for the 0.7 per cent of the nonwhite women, i is } compared v with that for nonwhites 
sa women in 1 Groups 4 and 6. The nonwhites in in the same three Groups, it is found that the — 
Groups 1, 2, and 3 show a consistent inverse whites have a ratio (706) only 6 per cent be- 
Telation between level of living and ratios o low that the nonw (747), 
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noted, however, that only 5.8 per cent of the white ‘Tural- population as of 
-‘rural- farm white women of the South belong _ living » Tises, than was found in the white : 
in Groups 1 and 2 as compared with 93.9 per % rural-farm population. For the entire country ar 

cent of the nonwhite women. Even in the the ratio of children in the white ~ — 
North Center the very small number of farm _ ‘nonfarm population declines from 619 i in the 
‘women in Groups 1, 2, and 3 have a ratio Towest economic Gop 1) to 330 in 
(715) which is less than 5 per cent below that Fi 
the same Groups in the nonwhite popula- Thus the ratio in Group 1 is 87 per ‘cent 
tion of the South. This seems to the writer to higher than in Group 10 in the white rural- — 
re-enforce the tentative conclusion expressed ‘ nonfarm population while in the white rural- 
| above in discussing the ratios of children in farm population the ratio in Group tis 73 : 
the white rural-farm population of the South, % per cent higher than that in 1 Groups 9 and 10° i 
: is. ., that it is the differences i in he — _ (combined). Me wide difference i in ratios in 


like economic pce which lead to the eae 
ferences in regional ratios of children. It may portions in these Groups in the white rural- 
be added that it also appears probable that in i farm and rural-nonfarm populations. In - 7 

the farm population what are commonly 4 white rural-farm population 11.5 per cent of 
thought of as racial differences in fertility are the women belong in Groups 1, 2, and ._ ; 


due chiefly to economic differences while in the  rural- -nonfarm population only 
the races, 8.4 per cent of them are in the same Groups. 
At the other extreme, Groups 8, 9, and 10 
_martos OF CHILDREN IN THE RURAL- a ~ contain | only 18.6 per cent of the white rural- 
NO ‘farm w women, while these same Groups in the 
the very nature of the case, level of rural- nonfarm population contain 45.4 per 
_ living cannot be measured i in the same way cent. Thus the relatively low ratios of chil- 
2 for the rural-farm and rural-nonfarm popula- dren i in the higher level-of-living Groups a ap- 
_ tions. The modes of living of these two classes ply to a much larger proportion of the white 1, 
~ of rural dwellers are different in very impor- 3 rural-nonfarm population that of the Tural- 
“tant respects, a level of living index farm population. 
must take this fact into account. The rural- The extremely low ratio of dit in 
nonfarm index, therefore, should not be av Group 1o in the white rural-nonfarm popula- 
“thought of as measuring level of living on tion (3 30) at once suggests the possibility 
ee the same scale as the rural- “aang in- that the counties in this Group are so highly _ 


dex. Consequently an identical index, g. urbanized that their rural-nonfarm popula- 
100, does not indicate an identical level of _ tion is chiefly a a suburban population, quite ee 
living in these two classes of rural popula- — - ‘different in occupation 1 and in interests, —- 
tion. It simply represents the same relative z well as in income, from the great majority of 
position on each of two separate scales. The the e nonfarm population which lives in vil- ae, 
_ important point for our investigation is that z  lages and in the open country near villages = 
within the rural-nonfarm population the in- and small cities. An examination of the 91 7a 
dex used should differentiate levels of living = counties in Group 10 shows that 23 of them ae 
ina reasonable manner. The writer s sees no e contain cities of 100,000 or over and another a 
reason to doubt that the rural-nonfarm index 21 contain cities of 2 5,000-100,000, Of the — 
presented by the ‘United States Department x remaining (47) counties in the Group 26 are 
Agriculture does this quite effectively. counties with over 80 per cent of their total 
The United States as a whole, In the population classified as urban or ft 
United d States as a whole and i in each of o. My —_—s they | have no vial of 2 25, 


tude _ Groups 1 and 2 the ratios for whites are 4 great regions there is an even more con- Pdi: _— 
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Clearly the great majority of the second the highest ratios i in the two 
populations, although found in Group 6 

‘= farm population and Group 5 in the non- 
farm population, are almost the same and = 
‘dein in ratios of children from Group 5 second highest ratios in Groups 7 and 6, re- 

a "(the lowest level-of-living Group in this re- spectively, are identical. In the white rural- = 
_ gion) with a ratio of 574, to Group 1o with a farm population, , however, the two Groups a 
ratio of 308. Thus the potter of a decline in having these higher “ratios (511 or or above) 


Livin 


Groups, by Regions, 1940. 


“ratios with a rise in the level of living i is the contain 82.7 per cent of the women 15-44, — 


same in the rural-nonfarm population as” in = in the white rural- -nonfarm population a 
the rural-farm population, but there are some they contain only 5.2 per cent of the women. 
i. interesting differences. ‘In the first place, for At the other extreme, Group 8 in the rural- — 

7 the region as a whole, the rural-farm popula- farm population contains only 17.2 per ce cent ; 

ay tion has a ratio of 504 and a replacement in- of the women, while Groups 8, 9, and 10 in 

4 dex of 140, while the replacement index for the rural- nonfarm population contain 76.1 


ae the rural- nonfarm population is only 104. In ‘per cent of the wonien and have er 
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nomic than in the nation as a whole. cr fo be 6, in which there are enough women 
_ This will help to explain the relatively low i in the Northeast to make valid comparisons 7 
~ replacement index in the rural-nonfarm Ppop- with the North Center, the ratio of children 
a ulation of the entire region. pet eee = white rural-nonfarm population of the — 
‘The North Center. In the rural- nonfarm N Northeast is 511 while it is only 416 in the _ 
population of the North ‘Center as in the North Center. In Group 7 the ratios are 440 
‘TABLE 6. STANDARDIZED RATIOS OF CHILDREN TO WOMEN, REPLACEMENT INDEXES AND Pendiitiatts oF 
_ WoMEN IN THE WHITE RuRAL-NONFARM POPULATION, BY LEVEL-OF-LIVING GrouPs, BY REGIONS, 1940 a 


Pe. 
Level- of- Standardised — Replace- Proportion Standardized Replace- Proportion 


Group children index 


women 15-44 children women 15-44 


3 


Northeast the ‘same pattern of a decline in in Northeast 412 in North Center 
ratios of children as the level of living rises is and in Group 8 they are 404 and 407, re-— ~~ 
clearly manifest. There are, however, “el ‘spectively. Thus in 1 Groups 7 and below, the , : 

white: rural-nonfarm population of Northeast if 

"portions of women in the several Groups in has significantly higher ratios than in simi- 

‘these 2 regions which are of some interest. In lar Groups: in the North Center while in 


- the Northeast only 0. 9 per cent of the women | Groups 8, 9, and 10 the North Center has the 
are found in- Group 5 and none in lower higher ratios, and they are significantly — 
while is in n the } North Center 1 16.9 per = r in Groups 9 and 10 w only = 
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two | lower ratios than rural-farm Group 8. Thus national average (100). However, the pro- ome &g 
6 in 3 q 
non- 
Te- 
aral- 
ove) 
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living 

744) 

ition 4 

ural- i 

cent 
‘0 

76.1 
ntly + below, where the level of living is below the of the North Center but 57.0 per cent aan 


those in » the Northeast. The net effect of thew welatively: high r ratio of children i in the white 
differences i is to give the white rural- nonfarm —rural- farm population of the South was pri. 
- population of the North Center | a none wie the consequence of the high propor- 
ment index of 115 as compared with 104 in > tions of the population in the lower level- of- 


in level-of- living Groups i is much more even more in case of the 
in the North Center than in the Northeast. white rural- -nonfarm population. T he 


smaller in ratios between the wholes (ast the North Center and sin 
-_tural-farm and rural-nonfarm populations in in the South) is maintained only because 

i“ the North Center (106 points and 26 per — of the differences i in the proportions of their 
; cent) than in the Northeast (131 points and p populations found in the different level- of- 
35 per cent). Finally even Groups 9 and 10 . living Groups. The South has 20.8 per cent 


7 (combined) in the North Center have a cute of its white rural-nonfarm women in Groups ; 
of children in the white rural-nonfarm popu- 1, 2, and 3 while the North Center has | only i 
lation sufficient to yield a replacement index 1.9 per cent of its women in the same 4 

. of 108, while in the Northeast this index i in _ Groups where fertility is quite high. The t 
thesame Groupsisonlygt. = © ay South has 31.7 per cent in Groups 4 an § al 
poe The South, The white rural-nonfarm ne 5 while the North Center has only 15.0 per 7 ti 
ulation in the South shows the same down- a cent in these Groups where fertility is rela- JB 

ward progression of ratios of children” as tively high but almost the same i in the North st 
: _. the level of living rises as in the regions Center as in the South. In Groups 7, 8, and ‘i in 
already reviewed. However, the ratio of 9, on the other hand, there are only st 
children” for this region is 441 as compared — es per cent of the women of the ‘South but BF of 
with 415 in the North Center and 373 in the 63.8 per cent of those of the North Center. 4 a 

_ Northeast and the replacement indexes in ae: The West. In the rural-nonfarm popula- “sig 

_ the white rural-nonfarm population in the ~ tion of the West exactly the same pattern d 
three regions are 123, 115, and 104, respec- of ratios. of children in relation to level of “lis 
tively; when the same level-of- living living is found as in the other regions. In 
Groups in the North Center and in the the rural- nonfarm population of this region th 

_ South are compared the regional {iflerences the regular decline in ratios of children ‘tio 
either disappear or the higher ratio is found as level of living rises is not disturbed by liv 


7 in the North Center. Since the proportion the high proportions of Indians in a few 
33 of the women in Groups 1, 2, and 3 in the | counties nor by the significant proportions 
North Center is very low, comparisons be- of “Mormons in Utah and Idaho as was 
tween these Groups" in these two regions _ shown to be the case in the rural-farm pop- 
are not of much value, but in Groups 4; 5, ulation. It may well be, _ however, that the 
* 7, 8, and 9 the differences are Sqeicemt ‘presence of Mormons is a factor in keeping 
and ae higher in the North Center. In the ratios of children in the rural-nonfarm 
Groups 6 and 10 where the differences in population of the West level-of-living 
Fatios are probably not _ significant the Groups 4- 7 (inclusive) si ignificantly above 
" higher ratio is also ‘found in the North those in the same Groups in the North | 
Center. It will be recalled that when the Center and the South and also higher in 
of children for the white rural- _ Groups 8 and 9 in the South, 
% a _ populations of the North Center and South | « in Utah the ratio of children in the rural- 
were compared Group by Group, although nonfarm population is 594 while in the” 

- there was but little difference between al ; United States as a whole it is only 417. - 
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ties; the rural-nonfarm ratio is 497. There women. in the latter found in hess 
can be little doubt, therefore, that Mormon- — two » Groups. But in the nonwhite rural -nor 
ism is a a significant factor in keeping ratios 

of children relatively high in the rural-non- 

population of the West in Groups tively, in farm 
+ -8 the ratios are 770 and 721. Thus, 


fee ration of children: with level of living exceeded ‘only or 
in the rural- ‘nonfarm population of Geoupe in the West havi ing either large pro- 


a highly significant inverse relation between ~ small numbers, and by those of Groups 1 he 
the level ¢ of living and the ratios of children 2 and 2 in the white rural-farm population 7 
in both states but considerably higher in of the South, , the nonwhite — ural- -nonfarm — 
Utah than in Idaho. The correlation of population of ‘the ‘South has lower ratios — 
‘ratios of children with Mormonism was of _ than the white rural-nonfarm ‘population of 
‘no significance Utah (rBD 23). where “any region in comparable level-of-living 
_ Mormons are heavily predominant in prac- Groups. In fact, Group 1 of the nonwhite 
tically all counties but was highly significant _rural- -nonfarm population has a ratio of 477 
and positive in Idaho (rBD +.65). The par- while Group 4 of the white rural- nonfarm in 
tial correlation of ratios of prong with» the South has a ratio of 471 and all lower 
Mormonism, level of living being held con- ey level-of-living Groups in the white rural-— 
stant (rBD-A is of little significance ‘nonfarm population have higher ratios. But 
in Utah, but with Mormonism held con- this is not all. The white -rural- nonfarm 
stant partial correlation of ratios with level populations in the Northeast in Groups Ss i - 
of living (rAB- | 65) is highly sig- - and 6, in the North Center in n Groups I- 
nificant. In Idaho there is also a ‘highly (inclusive) and in the Groups 1-6 
significant partial correlation between ratios (inclusive) all have “higher "ratios than 
of children and Mormonism when level of Group 1 of the nonwhite rural-nonfarm pop- 
living is held constant -A and, in the South. That the nonwhite 
, unlike the rural-farm population ‘in Idaho,  rural-r nonfarm population of the South has 
there is a highly significant partial correla- @ higher ratio of children than the white 
. tion between ratio of children and level of rural- nonfarm population of any region is. 
living when Mormonism is held constant not because of its higher ratio at any given 
—(rAB- D —.53). It would appear then that . level of living but because of the very high — 
tions - the relatively high ratios of children in the proportion of the nonwhites found in the 
was rural-nonfarm population of the West in all lowest level-of-living Groups. But in spite 
Groups 1- -7 (where the numbers are large _ of this fact the ratio of children in the non- a Pic 
- enough to yield valid results) are to a sig- white rural-nonfarm population of the South > 
"nificant degree to the presence of a (449) is only 8 points above that of the 
proportion of Mormons in these white rural- nonfarm population (441) of 
Groups. the region. Moreover, the ratio in this non- 
white class only 76 points or 20.4 per 
_ RATIOS OF CHILDREN IN THE NONWHITE. ‘cent above that of the rural-nonfarm pop- 
Rt RURAL-NONFARM POPULATION OF THE —_ulation of the Northeast which i is the lowest 
The n nonwhite rural-nonfarm population 
of the: South, like the nonwhite rural- farm ‘ ure the reproductive performance of the non- 
population, heavily concentrated in fdrm population of ‘the ‘Nation in certain 
m Groups 1 and 2, 84. 6 per cent of the women | ; racial and regional groups the following re- 
the former ‘and 93. 9 per cent of th are obtained: 
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West, on the one hand, 2 wd 

rural-nonfarm, South . 


me ‘South to the other, turn out not to be 
Total rural- West living Groups in these regions but to 
of - arise from the different proportions of the 


th l-nonf l _ populations of these regions belonging i in the 
e rura -nonfarm population is suburban is different level-of- living Groups. fe 


‘there a really significant difference between 
the indexes in these selected nonfarm Groups. _ 3. Exceptions to (1) above in the West 
are to be explained chiefly by the strong 


But both the white rural-nonfarm popula- 
pula- influence of the M ‘Church 
influence o e Mormon urch on the 
ghtly tural population, particularly on the ‘rural- 
es," fa lati Utah and Idaho. How- 
higher replacement indexes than the non- ant 
South. The for this change in should not be overlooked as a cause 
position of these several populations when 
replacement indexes are used instead of 


_ of high ratios. There is still a pioneering g 
ratios lies in the fact that owing to higher element i _ farming i in the West, except along 
death rates among the nonwhite -popula- 


i . in the Northeast where so m much o 


the coast, and ‘pioneers always have had 

] t 8 t f = 
tion its replacement 4. Even what many people have thought | 


360 as it is for whites. 4 
3 "The gist of this study of fertility of as racial differences in fertility turn out § 
be aesociated more closely with 


lat be stated briefl 

pop can bated very ing than race, When Wh 
both white and nonwhite, fertility nonwhites the ving 
os, tha of living Groups they have much the same 


Mig Ww hat appear at first glance to be re- 


‘NEW DIMENSION OF STATUS: II. RELATIONSHIP 


| wn 


de sore. The scale had a test-retest 
pone of a new kind of ~~ i reliability of .87, standard error .10, and 
for determining socio-economic a validity coefficients of | ‘68, standard error 
This scale consisted entirely of items 0 .07, and .50, standard error ‘06, ‘in the orig- 


‘drawn from a personality inventory,? and and test samples, respectively: the 
contained no overt references to status what- first validity correlation was with the Sims § . 
Score: Cards,* and the second was with the 
Manuscript received July Ame H le N for the 

Gough, “A erican lome Scale.’ jorms or the sam- 


Status: I. Development of a Personality Scale,” 
American Sociological ‘Review, XIII (Aug. 1048), * Verner M ‘Sims, Sims Card for Socio- 


* Starke R. Hathaway and J. Charnley McKin- School Publishing Company, 1927, | 
for the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- *W. A. Kerr and H. H. Remmers, Manual for 


a sonality Inventory, Minneapolis : University of Min- a ‘the American Home Scale, Chicago : 
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A NEW ‘DIMENSION OF STATUS 

ples of high ry students on whom the ~ tude test, the Iowa mathematics test, the 
“scale was derived and tested were al also Cooperative English test, and three- year 
given in the previous paper. high school grade average. These correla- 
_ No information was given, however, con- tions for the total group, girls only, and boys — 
‘cerning the relationship of the St (status) only, are reported in Table 1. The sample 
scale to the other MMPI scales, nor to the is the original one of 223 high school sen-— 
additional variables considered in the first iors. 
study. Such information would appear to It can be seen from Table there 


clear for the St scale to cor- 


H al- TABLE I. AND BETWEEN THE St AND THE 
<t0W- CARDS, AND THE FOLLOWING VARIABLES: MINNESOTA MULTIPHASIC PERSONALITY INVENTORY (12 SCALES); a 7 
1 and THE SECURITY-INSECURITY INVENTORY; Otis I.Q.; THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EpucaTION TEST OF SCHOLASTIC — : 
1 this APTITUDE; THE Iowa MATHEMATICS TEST; THE COOPERATIVE ENGLISH TEST; AND 


> 


— 


—.06 


= -08 .09 


Security- 
* -. 3 


| First, knowledge of the relations ship of the relate with other factors in iii: 
St scale to other factors will make interpreta- the same manner as the “objective” meas- 
m™ tions of St scores more meaningful and use- ure of status, although not always in the a 
s and, second, comparison of these re- same degree. Fi igure 1 has been prepared to ‘ 
gg ationships with similar ones for an objec- give an even ome. indication of this simi- 
“tive index of socio-economic status will be of larity. dq 
help in estimating the validity of the St The close of the of 
In order to carry out this comparison, 
scores on the St scale and on the Sims Score ‘ "Albert H. Maslow, “A Clinically Derived Test Sis. 


7 


a 


ee for Measuring Psychological Security-Insecurity,” 


Cards were ‘correlated with following of General Prychology, (1045), 
variables: 12 MMPI ‘scales, Maslow g1-41. Also, Harrison G. Gough, “A Note on the 


Security-Insecurity Inventory,° Otis I. Q., the -Security-Insecurity Social 
merican Comet on Education college apti- 
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AMERICAN ‘SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
scale emerge. There is a significant correla- 
e of St as a where scale for status. In tion with the MMPI K scale, which detects _ | 
ae _ only one of the 17 correlations based on lll “test- -taking” attitudes,® “tendencies to be 
total group is there a difference in the direc- either guarded and non-committal, or ‘overly — 
tion of the relationships of the objective | frank and self-critical in ‘responding. ~The | 
"status index and the St scale; this is on the — 7 high status students deny having problems : 
scale of the MMPI, where the correla- of adjustment, worries, etc., and are in gen- 
with St is .06, and with the Sims Score much ‘more cautious ‘and evasive in 


‘a: 1. Intercorrelations between the St (status) scale, Sims Score Cards, and the following variables: 
.. Minnesota multiphasic personality inventory (11 scales); the Security-Insecurity inventory; Otis 1.Q.; = 
ae A. C.E. test of college aptitude; the Iowa mathematics test ; the Cooperative E English test; and _ “year 


their orientation to personal in- 
ee seems to be some tendency for the St scale - quiry. The correlation with the F scale is 
show more pronounced relationships, in significant beyond the one per cent 
both the positive and negative directions. — - level, indicating that the higher status per- 
te in five of the seven cases where both sons gave fewer bizarre and idiosyncratic 
St and SSC show positive correlations with (but non- pathological) responses than did 
other factors, the St correlation is higher; lower status tuieats 6 
likewise, in seven of the nine cases where Students of higher status self- -conceptions . 
both show negative relationships, , the larger reveal fewer preoccupations bodily 
coefficient is with the St scale. ‘complaints, and are, on the average, 
: lations ‘in Table 1 which reach or exceed “Paul E. Meehl and Starke R. Hathaway, “The 
protien ? x Factor as a Suppressor Variable in the Minne- 
one per cent level of significance, gota Multiphasic Personality Inventory,” Journal shed 


umber of interesti g roperties of the St Applied Psychology, XXX (1946), §25-564. 
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~_—— and unhappy. Inasmuch the troversion. For total group, the | ‘corr 
_ MMPI D scale is the best single index of lation between St and SIE was —.58 stand- 

- adjustment among the various scales of the ard ‘error .07, for the girls only r was —.57, _ 
= inventory,” this correlation may be taken as — SE .09, and for the boys only r was —. — Sty 
3 suggestive of the more satisfactory ‘general — SE .10. The students with higher St ‘scores | 
adjustment of higher status students. oe as less socially introverted; this is 
Pt and Sc scales also show significant r rela- not surprising ir in light of the group of items — 

tionships to the St s scale; the meaning of pertaining to social skills" which are incor- 
Pt and Sc scores within the normal range _ porated into the St scale itself. Sie eee 
js still problematical, but there is some evi- , a Attempting to summarize all of these re- 
dence that higher scores on these scales are lationships one gets a composite picture of © 
associated with greater rigidity and resist- the high personality-status student such as 
to with, consequently, poorer this: : a general attitude of defensiveness and 
prognosis, 8 and with a more severe psychiat- 2 reserve rve in regard to personal affairs and 
ric diagnosis when other scale scores are problems, greater conventionality, fewer — 
elevated. we somatic complaints, more satisfactory over- 
personality scores ate asso- all adjustment, less tendency towards more 
ciated with less insecurity, higher intelli- serious peace — such as are 
gence quotients, higher college aptitude test rel 
"scores, greater proficiency in mathematics 
and English, and with superior high school — tie pond greater skill in mathematics and 


academic records*® English, superior academic achievement, , and 

There does not seem to be any particular less social introversion. 
‘tendency for status self-conceptions to be —_It should of course be emphasized that the 
associated with MMPI scale, which correlations from which these relationships" 
detects careless answering or possible dis- are: inferred are low in magnitude, even 
 sembling, with the hysteria or psy chopathic though significant; in 
deviate scales, nor with “mania 
For boys and girls separately, the These facts should be kept i in mind in 
tionships generally of the same order sidering the foregoing 

and direction. On the masculinity-femininity 
scale both high status boys and high ‘status 
girls (as determined by St scores) show a 


The relationship of a personality ty scale for 
7: slight tendency to answer in the Jenin stats to a number of other factors was 
direction, although neither correlation is sta- 

tistically ‘significant. Another correlation, not 
ported in the Table, is that between 
St scale and Drake's scale for social in 


“objective” index of status. The two sets o 
relationships were highly consonant, tending 
- 
| "Harrison G. Gough, “Diagnostic Patterns on ity- -status scale. The data also served 

: . Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory,” expand the meaning of the St ( (status) sc scale 


Psychology, 23-37. _ itself, and to show 1 what other traits and 

obert arris and Carol ristiansen, “Pre- 

diction of Response to Psychotherapy,” 4 factors tend Bars 


Journal of Psychology, XXI (1946), 269-284. 


* Harrison G. Gough, op. cit. 
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DIRECT VS. AN INDIRECT APPROACH IN MEA URING 
\HE PROBLEM is that of social measure- - for a higher = score than if not 
_ ment as a tool to help « evaluate inti- so motivated. The direct approach i is highly — 


test the formulated above, 


and Cottrell, Terman, Locke, Pope- 
noe, Adams, and Wallin. They are based on and (4) scale validity. 
such inquiries as: “Do you and your spouse . In both experiments Kirkpatrick 
_ engage in outside interests together?” “Do _ Family Int terests Scale* was used for the 
_ you kiss your spouse every day, almost e\ every indirect approach. It consists of sixty short 
day, quite frequently, etc.?” “Does your phrases to which the individual responds by 
confide in your”* indicating whether he enjoys the activity 
_ Although the indirect approach type of iS ferred to or not. On the opposite s side of the 
‘jhe is no longer a novelty, its value has_ sheet, the same series is repeated and he is 
_ not been thoroughly explored. How adequate = asked to check those activities which he en- 
is an indirect approach? Can it | really get j joys in the com company y of the ‘marriage partner. : 
at personal and intimate issues any better For example, the first part reads, “Please 
“than the direct approach? inherent check those activities which you enjoy ‘doing 
does the indirect promise over average frequency acy when you have 
“a Bn direct approach scale? These questions m opportunity. Leave the other spaces blank.” 
shave’ not been adequately answered. Typical activities jmcluded are: (1) 
It is assumed as a working hypothesis changing visits with old friends; (2) attend- 
that the indirect approach promises a more a particular church; ( 3). playing with 
aie ‘reliable and valid tool for marital measure- children; (4) listening to music; (5) drink- | 
‘ment than the direct approach{ Direct, spe- ing—and so on through sixty common ac- 
- cific, intimate questions are “often useless tivities. If a person indicates that he en- 
because they will not be answered honestly joys an activity and fails to indicate, on the ¥ 
a} or because they antagonize the examinee) - opposite side of the sheet, that it is also /en- 2 
2 The direct approach, because it relies heav- joyable when the marriage partner is pres: 4 
ily upon such explicit questions, is satisfac- ent, it is assumed to indicate a lack of mari- 
tory only ine those situations in which the tal adjustment. 
examinee is cooperative and felatively dis- scale is so constructed that by plac- 
_ interested in his score.) For example, if a ing the completed sheet over a light, the 
i man applying for a job knew that his being examiner can 1 immediately tell which activi- 
S hired depended upon his presenting a pic- ties the person reports as ones that he er 
of marital tranquillity, he would tend, joys himself, ones that he also enjoys” 
both consciously and unconsciously, to try the marriage partner is present, and 
*Manuscript received May 20, 1948. Scientific partner is also present. The final score is 
No. 179, Divelen of sendy by adding the double 
tural Sciences, State College of Washington. = = Clifford Kirkpatrick, “Community of Interet 
eeaae and Locke, The Family, New or and Measurement of Marriage Adjustment,” The 
June, 1937, PP- 133- 137. 
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the total number of items checked on the groups appeared relatively well 

first part. This quotient is always a per- matched, as as is seen in the ttiogioine sil 
“multiplied by one hundred, is the per- ~The (89 ‘was 

son’s score.® er mentally motivated® to appear well adjusted 

For the direct” the “ Terman at the time of answering the schedule. The 

Marital Adjustment Scale”* » as used. . individuals in the other group (93 returns), 
needs me introduction to students of mar- referred to below as the control group, a 
riage and the family. For the second ‘ex- simply asked to fill out the scale to the best 
periment a shorter, modified form omitting 
the complaints section was or and On the Family I nterests Scale (indirect — 
CHARACTERISTI 


used. Scores on the approach) ‘experimentally motivated 


98 +, group had ‘an average rating of 81.1, the 
The first experiment tested the effect of control group, of 79.7. 
- differential motivation on the scores of the On: the Terman Marital Happiness - i 
types of scales by rating two groups (direct approach) the motivated group 
of F couples. The couples for these two groups — - scored 77-5 and the control group 68.5, a a 

were selected on the basis of their years difference of 9.0 - points. s. The critical ratio, 


married, ye ty of *The motivated ont control groups were com- 


“It ‘would be logical to assume that activity nominational school. The motivational stimulus to 


be an “especially significant indi- that ‘religious. experience and church affiliation 
ator of superior adjustment in that area. - This a should make for familial adjustment. They were 
reasoning, however, | was not followed in either the told that their scores would be compared witb = 
original experiment or the one here reported ater scores made by a group not interested in religion, ae 

a M. Terman, Psychological Factors in : to test their proposition. It was emphasized that 
Marital Happiness, New York, McGraw- -Hill Book they must be honest accurate in 


a 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IE 
of this ss dierence was 7.2, which is statisti- ment. The instructions to the students were 
cally highly significant. simply: “Briefly describe how the people 
— may conclude that experimental mo-— reacted to filling out the family adjustment — 
tivation was responsible for raising the score questionnaires.” Nine of the forty-eight stu- 
of the experimental group on the direct ap- dents - Present reported that at least one of — 
“ss Proach it instrument from slightly — above _ their couples who had completed the 
average adjustment to ‘extremely high _ schedules while they waited had voiced some 
_justment, whereas its effect on the indirect _ hesitation or objection to giving informa- 
approach s scores was negligible. "Fee tion asked for in the direct approach part — 
second experiment® was as designed to and two more students reported objection 
a compare the two scales on examinee antag- to both this part and the background in- D 
onism, reliability, and validity. The sched-— part. None reported such objec 
ules employed combined: (a) the Kirk-_ tions to the indirect approach part. The 
Scale al- discussion which followed this written 
_ ready described, (b) a modified form of the  ercise indicated that it was the consensus _ 
Terman direct approach Marital Happiness among the students who had distributed the 
- Scale, which included this item: “ “Every- | schedules that the direct approach frequently — 
_ thing considered, how happy has your r mar- _ tended to arouse the feeling that the > 
riage been?” 1 1) extraordinarily happy; 2) aminer— was prying into private _matters 
‘more happy than the average; which were none of his business and that 
3) somewhat more happy than the average, they had no evidence that the indirect ap 
etc., through to 7) extremely unhappy; and proach aroused such feelings. ‘Further, in 
4] ©) an interviewer’s rating scale which asked — : 4 per cent of the cases, the Terman direct — 
"interviewers to indicate 1) the family which . approach scale had not been completed; 
= judged most happy; 2) the family : whereas, the the Kirkpatrick i indirect approach 
which they judged to be the second most had been completed in every case. It is <7 
happy, etc.—among the five families to ~ sible that of the schedules not returned, 
which they distributed questionnaires, = 35 per cent in all, many were withheld S 
5 Thus was obtained an evaluation by the cause of antagonism aroused by the direct - 
interviewers of the couple’s happiness as personal questions included in the Terman 
well as the subjective evaluation the Marital Happiness Scale section. 
partners al the marriage regarding their own em, ‘compute a level of reliability for the — 
married: happiness. Family Interest Scale, the split half method 
‘The relatively greater tendency of the first applied. The scores on the first 
direct approach scale antagonize ‘the thirty items correlated .69 with those of the 
client was _ evidenced in the written reports last thirty, which, when corrected by the 


of the students describing this, their first Spearman-Brown formula into measure 


experience of participating in the gathering of the reliability for sixty-item instru 
@ ‘material as part of a sociological | experi- _ ‘ment, estimates its reliability at .82. +e 


sample was obtained by having fifty Uni- case ‘is the odd-even form ‘computed by 
versity of Minnesota students each distribute five "relating the scores on the odd numbered 
“pairs five they Htems with those on “the even numbered 
were personally acquainte elf-addressed 
velopes and stamps were included, and the ex- ones. This coefficient of reliability corrected | % 


aminees had their choice of returning the schedules _ by the Spearman-Brown formula was .88, 4 


by the students or mailing them directly to the _ with a ‘standard error of .029. As a antl 
at 


_ Sociology Department at the university. Of the five ity of Bo is g 
_ hundred schedules distributed, 326 were returned, ¥ to be used for group testing and 90 he i 


nd fully completed. A comparison of late and early 
returns suggested there was a very slight bias _ dividual case analysis, we may conclude — 
among early returns _ favoring the well the family interest scale is satisfactory q 
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powers should scale was originally weighted on 
raise its reliability Or .92 with a basis of agreement of the various items with 
standard error of about 021, enough to the couples’ own estimate of their happiness. 
“et standards for individual case analysis. ~ Itis possible that empirical item selection and _ 

_ The validity of the Family Interest Scale weighting, along with a moderate extension - 
was” partially substantiated by its author of the scale, would raise t the instrument to the 

“before its publication. Further validation level of validity of the direct approach i 

“scores ¢ correlated Though a conclusion, the si log 

higher correlation might. have been wished - analysis of the data indicates ‘that the indi- ry 
for, it is high in view of the fact that the ‘rect approach warrants increased attention in 
Terman scores themselves correlated only the social sciences as a tool to aid in the Pall 

with the subjects’ ratings. This ‘measurement of social phenomena especially 

especially significant because the rest of under adverse conditions where examinee 

the Terman scale items "were originally score manipulation must be guarded against. 
weighted on the basis « of their correlation This report indicates that it can overcome 
with the subjects’ self ratings. It — ce variations resulting from individual - 

some questions as to the ability in motivation; that it reduces 


inf, 


to rate their o own happiness. possibil ility of conscious test score manipula- 
Of the two other forms of external vali- _ tion by the examinee; and that it decreases 
‘dation “utilized, the’ five point | student rat- _ the tendency to engender antagonism. As to 
[ ing correlated . 65 with the indirect ap- reliability, it can equa! the direct approach, = 
"proach and -69 with the direct approach and i in validity may well equal it. Ithasap- 
scores. between the indi- -Proached traditionally accepted minimum re- 
r marital hap- quirements on ‘these criteria. It has all the — 
pines and that of the approach scale advantages of the direct approach from the 
Scores was 63, and . 74 between own esti- of the ease 
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PUBLIC OPINION A AND PUBLIC OPINION: POLLING* 


| paper presents some can be seen through | three chest vations. First, 

on public opinion and on public opin- — there is no effort, seemingly, to try to identify. 

nee ion polling as currently performed It or to isolate public opinion as an object; we P 

es =. is hoped that these observations will | are not given any criteria which characterize 

ie the discussion for which, I understand, this or distinguish public opinion | and thus we are 

_ meeting has been arranged. The observations not able to say that a given empirical in- 

= are not along the line of what seems to be stance falls within the class of public opinion 

- the chief preoccupation of students of pub- ad some other empirical instance falls out- 

face lic ¢ opinion polling, to wit, the internal im-_ : ‘side of the class of public opinion. Second, 

ites provement of their technique. Instead, the - a there is is an absence, as far as Tc can determine, 
observations are to invite attention 


- come from a mere logical scrutiny of ot pubic complete absence, of generalizations about 


_ Opinion polling as an alleged form of scien- public opinion — despite the voluminous © 

tific investigation. I note is the amount of. polling s studies of public opinion. 7 

i of public opinion polling to isolate It must be concluded, in my judgment, that 
_— opinion” as an abstract or generic current public opinion polling has not suc- — 
- concept which could thereby become the fo- ceeded in isolating public opinion asa aeneric 


cal point for the formation of a sy of study. thatthe lation of 
a _ “ of propositions. It would seem needless to iA It may be argued that the isolation of a 
point out that in an avowed scientific enter- object, especially i in the realm of hu- 
prise seeking to study a class of empirical i man behavior, is a goal rather than an initial 
items and to develop a series of generaliza- point of departure—and that consequently 
tions about that class it is necessary to i iden- the € present inability to identify public opin- 
tify the class. Such identification enables dis- % jon as a generic object i is not damning to cur- — 
crimination between the instances which fall rent public opinion polling. This should be 
within the ¢ class and those which do not. -In i. _ admitted. However, what impresses me is he 
this manner, the generic character of the ob- _ apparent absence of effort or sincere interest 
ject of study becomes delineated. When the — on the part of students of public opinion poll- 
generic object of study distinguishable, it to move in the ‘direction of identifying 
becomes possible to focus study on that ob- - the object which they are ‘supposedly seek- 7 
- ject and thus to learn progressively more ing to study, to record, _ and to measure. I be- > 
¢ about that object. In this way the ground is lieve it is fair to say thet those trying to 
op prepared for cumulative generalizations or study public: ‘opinion by polling 
' . A propositions relative to the generic object of wedded to their technique and so preoccupied | 


3 ee As far as I can judge, the current study +. Bo shunt aside the vital question of whether 


Paper the of the their technique. They are concerned with 
American Sociological Society held in ‘New York independent analysis of the nature of public 
City, Dec ber 28- 0,1 of 0 heth the a 
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PUBLIC OPINION AND PUBLIC OPINION POLLING 
4 plication 1 of their technique : fits that nature. and to questions of whether their technique _ 
A few words are in order here on an ap-_ is suited to this functional nature. In this x 
7 ~ proach that consciously excuses itself from paper I intend to judge the st suitability of 
any consideration of such a problem. I refer lic opinion polling as a means of studyi ing a 
to the narrow operationalist position that public opinion. This shall be done from the 
_ public opinion consists of what public opin- -standpoint of what we know of public copin- 
ion polls poll. Here » curiously, the findings ion i in our society, 
- resulting ! from an operation, or use of an in- _ Admittedly, we do not know a great i 
-strument, are regarded as constituting the about public opinion. However, we know 
object of study instead of being some Something. We know enough about public 
id tributory addition to knowledge of the a opinion from empirical observations to form — 
_ of study. The operation ceases to be a — _a few reasonably reliable judgments about its — 3 
procedure on behalf of an. object of inquiry; i _ nature and mode of functioning. In addition, a a 
_ instead the operation determines intrinsically we can make some reasonably secure infer- Ea 
its own objective. I do not care to consider x - ences about the structure and functioning of 3 
the profound logical and psychological 0 our society and about collective behavior 
difficulties that attend the effort to develop within our society. This combined body of 
systematic knowledge through a procedure knowledge derived partly from direct em- 
which is not a form of directed inquiry. pirical observation | and partly from reason- 


“row: operationalism, as above specified, 
i _ merely le leave or raise the question of what the E ic opinion | polling a as a device for ‘studying - 


results mean. Not having a conceptual point public opinion. 
_ of reference the results are merely disparate — Indeed, the features that I wish to note 
findings. It is logically possible, of course, ‘to 

4 


“use such findings to develop a conceptualiza- - 
Gir oa I fail to see anything being done in this a blush to call ‘them to the attention of this 


about public opinion and ite setting are sO 


- operationalist ‘position in the use of pub- af “fully ‘clear et the students of current public 
lic opinion polls. What is logically unpardon- - opinion polling ignore them either wittingly 

able on the part of those who take the nar- or unwittingly in their whole research pro- ; e 
“TOW -operationalist position is for them to : cedure. I shall indicate by number the fea- 


either wittingly or unwittingly that their tures to be noted 


_ investigations are a study of public opinion — 1.) Public opinion must obviously be rec- 

_as this term is conceived in in our ordinary dis- xy _ ognized as having its s setting in a society at and 
course Having rejected as unnecessary the as being a function of that society in opera- u 
- task of characterizing the object of inquiry _ tion. This means, patently, that public opin- 
- for the purpose of seeing whether the enquiry _ ion gets is form from the social framework in ee es 
is suited to the object of inquiry, it is gratui- which it moves, and from: the social proc- 
tous and unwarranted to presume that after ome in play in that nemnewesk: also that the 
_ all the inquiry is a study of the object which function and role of public opinion | is deter- . 
one refuses to characterize. Such a form of mined by the | part it plays in the operation — 
trying to eat one’s cake and have it too needs of the society. If public opinion is to be stud- _ 

further comment. nest ied i in any t realistic sense its depiction must be 


Fa been made merely to stress the absence a to be redundant but I find it necessary _ 
of consideration of a generic object by those to: say that the empirical character of public © 
| engaged in public opinion polling. Appar- opinion is represented by its composition and 
ently, it is by virtue of this absence of con- manner of functioning as a part of a bsssteedl 
-Sideration that they are obtuse to the func- in operation * 


nature of of public opinion in our ) As sociolog ist ought to 
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SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
and as every layman does know, a havets make the crucial ¢ are 
socie society has an organization. It is not a mere inevitably confronted with the necessity 
sae aggregation of disparate individuals. A hu- : assessing the various ‘influences, claims, de- 
a man society is composed of diverse kinds of _ mands, urgings, and pressures that 
functional groups. In our American society il- 4 brought to bear on them. Insofar as they are | 
--lustrative instances of functional groups are x ‘responsive and responsible they are bound to 
a corporation, a trade association, a labor > make such an assessment in the process of f 
a union, an ethnic group, a farmers’ organiza- rg arriving at their decisions. Here I want - 
tion. To a major extent our total collective — _ make the trite remark that in making their : 
life is made up of the actions and acts of assessments these key individuals take into 
such groups. These groups are oriented in - account what they judge to be worthy of be- _ 
different directions because of special in- ing taken into account. 
terests. These ‘groups differ i in terms of The above points give a crude but es- 
sentially realistic picture of certain 
7 
7 


oppor terms of prestige and | power. 4 feature I wish to note is that | public opinion 

_ functional groups, that is to say as groups’ is formed and expousent te large measure 

acting individually i in some corporate or uni- through these of societal operation 

tary sense, such groups ps necessarily have to This point requires a little elaboration. The — 

‘fm some organization—some leadership, formation of public opinion occurs as a func- 
- some policy makers, some individuals who tion of of a society in operation. I state the mat- 

speak on behalf of the group, , and some indi- — ter in that way to stress that the formation 

= _ viduals who take the initiative in acting on of public opinion does not occur through an 
behalf ofthe group, interaction of disparate individuals 
3.) Such “functional groups, w hen they share ‘equally i in the process. Instead the for- 
act, have to act through the channels which mathe of public opinion reflects the fune- - 


proposed acts depends on the decisions of ciety. ‘T he formation of public of opinion 
dividuals or groups who are located at strate- in large measure through the interaction of 

; a gic points in the channels of action, then in- groups. _ I mean nothing esoteric by this last ; 
3 fluence and pressure i is brought to bear remark. I merely refer to the common occur- 

ig a ee directly or indirectly on such individuals or _ Tence of the leaders or officials of a sere 

£ or a _ groups who make the decisions. I take it that 4 group taking a stand on behalf of the group | 

_ ~~ this realistic feature of the operation of our with reference to an issue and voicing explic- 

4 “ American society requires little explication. © itly or implicitly this stand on behalf of the | 
an action embodying the interests of group. Much of the interaction 
—S— such as a farmers’ organi- iq which public opinion is formed is through the 
ization depends for its realization on deci- clash of these group views and positions. In 
sions of Congressmen or a bureau or a set of no sense does such a group view imply that it 

_ administrators, , then efforts on behalf of that _ is held in equal manner and in equal degree 
action v will seek to influence such Congress- “ by all of the members of the e group. Many of 


men, bureau, or administrators. Since in ev- the members of the group may subscribe to 
oy society to some degree, and in our Ameri- rs the view without understanding it, many may 


a society to a large degree, there are indi- be indifferent about it, many may share the 


viduals, committees, boards, view only in part, many may actually 


administrators, and executives have ‘not share the View but still 1 not rebel against 
the decisions affecting the outcome of the representatives of the group who express 
_ the actions of functional groups, such key the view. Nevertheless the view, as indicated, 
a people become the object of direct and in- _ “may! be introduced into the forum of discus- 
influence or pressure. fe sion as the view of the ‘group and may be 
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another way, one need merely note that in I wish to note is that in any ialidesia sense 
the more outstanding expressions of view on ie public opinion consists of the pattern of the 

tee an issue, the individuals almost always speak i diverse views and positions on the i issue that 

either explicitly or implicitly as representa- come to the individuals who have to act in 


i of groups. I would repeat that in any ae, 
realistic sense the diversified interaction — ion which was a mere ‘display; « or which was . 
4 _ which gives rise to public opinion is in large | pe terminal in its very expression, or which 

measure between functional groups and not - never came to the attention of those who 
merely between disparate individuals. _ have to. act on public opinion would be im- 

, I think that it is also very clear that i in the _ potent and meaningless as far as affecting the "’ 
= of forming public opinion, , individ- action or operation of society is ecingthe 
uals are not alike in influence nor are groups Insofar as public opinion is effective on SO- q 
that are equal numerically in membership cietal action it becomes so only by entering i 
alike in influence. This is so evident as not to into the purview of whoever, like legislators, — 
requir elaboration. It is enough merely to executives, administrators, and policy 

f - point out that differences in prestige, posi- = ers, have to act on ‘public opinion. To me 

tion, and influence that characterize groups this proposition “self-evident. If it be 
individuals in the functional | organiza- granted, the character of public opinion in 
tions of a society are brought into play in the terms of meaningful operation 

formation of public opinion. sought in the of views and positions 
_ The picture of a series of groups and indi- ea: which enter into the consideration of those — ! 
i viduals of significantly different influence in- _ who have to take action on public opinion. — 
teracting in the formation of public opinion —_It is important to note that the individual Sg 
1 holds true equally well with reference to the _ who has to act on public opinion has to assess o 
expression of public opinion. By expression | the public opinion as it comes to his atten- 
Zz of public opinion I mean bringing the public : tion, because of the very fact that this public — 
opinion to bear on those who have to act in - opinion comes to him in the form of diverse 
4 response to public opinion. This expression ? views and usually opposed views. Insofar as 
not in the form of a parade or array of fhe he is responsive to public opinion he has to 
views | of disparate individuals, in an open — weigh the Tespective views. How this assess- — 
forum. Where the views are ‘voiced in “open "ment is made is an obscure matter. But one i 
forum they are likely, as has been indicated, — generalization even though trite, can be made of 
to be in one way or another the expression of safely, to wit, that the ‘individual takes into — 
group views. But in addition to the voicing account different views only y to the extent to 
_ of views in the open forum, the expression of which such views count. And views count — 
= opinion is in the form of direct in-— pretty much on the basis of how the indi- 


™ fluence on those who are to act in response vidual judges the “backing” of the views — 

y z public opinion. Through such means as let- and the implication of the backing. ae 
f ters, telegrams, petitions, resolutions, lobbies, in this sense, again, that the organization of 2 
and personal meetings interested the : society with its differentiation of prestige _ 

_ groups and individuals bring their views and and power, enters into the character of pub- _ 

i : positions to bear on the key persons who lic opinion. As was explained above, the ke 
m have to make the decisions. I am not con- who has | to act on public. opinion is 
cerned with whether such forms of expressing _ usually subject to a variety of presentations, ee 
- public opinion should occur; I merely wish to importunities, demands, criticisms, and sug- 
$ emphasize that in any realistic : consideration gestions that come to him through the var- — 
_ of public opinion it must be recognized that ious channels in the communicative — , 
_ such means of expressing public opinion do f of society. Unless one wishes to conjure in 
occur. A society which has to act will use the | ia his imagination a very fanciful : society he 
channels of action that it has in its structure. < must admit that the servant of public opinion | ; 
) The la: last feature of f public lic opinion t that ed to make make an assessment of rf 
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; 4 pressions of public opinion that come to his’ the sample the social hitch of the individual 
attention and that in this assessment consid- in that portion of the’ social structure in 
yy tent to which they are judged to “count.” Such information is not given i in the con- 
m= a The foregoing six features are, I believe, ventional items of age, sex, occupation, eco- 
trite but faithful points about public opinion nomi ic status, educational attainment 
age it functions in our society. T hey may serve class status. ‘These are rarely the marks of 
ei background for the examination of — significant functional position in the forma. 


— lic opinion polling. I may state here that _ tion of public opinion on a given issue. We 


ve discussion I am not concerning myself do not know from the conventional kind of ; 


with the problem of whether the individual _ sample or from the responses _ of the inter- 
one gets the inter- viewee what influence, if any, he as in the 


value of poll findings even if one makes the ar whether he doesn’t. We do not know a 

dubious assumption that the individual opin- _ whether or not he is speaking on behalf o ofa 

that are secured are valid. group or groups or whether he even 
In my judgment <j inherent deficiency of 5. to functional groups interested in the issue. 


a done, i is contained in ‘its ‘sampling procedure. ay some such functional group, W we » don’t know 
oe Its current sampling procedure forces a treat- whether or not that group is busily at work 
y W ment of society as if society were only an __ in the channels of society to give vigorous ex. 


aggregation of disparate individuals. Public pression to their point of view. We do not 
SNe opinion, in turn, is regarded as being a quan- a even know whether he, as an individual, is 
titative distribution of individual opinions. translating his opinion into what I have 
_ This way of treating society and this way of — : termed previously ‘ “effective public opinion.” 
A viewing public opinion must be regarded as ) In short, we know essentially nothing of 
z a markedly unrealistic. The best way I can _ the individual in the sample with reference to 
bring this out is by making continuous ref- : the significance of him or of his opinion in the 
erence to the common sense empirical ob- 7 public opinion that is being built up or which | 
itt _ servations of public opinion that were noted is expressing itself functionally in the opera- — 
_ previously. We do not know at all whether — ‘ tion of society. We do not know whether the 
individuals in the sample represent that por. por- individual has the position of an archbishop 
; tion of structured society that is participat- or an itinerant laborer; whether he belongs — 
in the formation of public opinion on a powerful group taking a vigorous stand 
given issue. That the sample will catch a on the issue or whether he is a detached re- 
number of them, or even a eine number etm with no membership in a functional 
- them, is very likely. But, as far as I am able group; whether he is bringing his opinion to ij 
*e to determine, , there is no way in current pub- bear i in some fashion at strategic Points in : 
2 lic opinion polling to know much about this. the operation of society or whether it is iso- — 
_ Certainly the ‘mere fact that the ii interviewee lated and socially impotent. We do not know | 
q either gives or r does not | give an opinion does what role, if any, any individual in the sam- 
= tell you whether he is participating inthe _ ple plays in the formation of the public opin- 
- formation of public opinion as it is being yt ion on which he i is questioned, and we do not 
built up functionally in in the society. More know what part, if any, his « opinion as given 
aed assuming that the sample catches has in the functional public opinion which 
the individuals who are participating in the exists with reference to the issue. 
formation of the given public opinion, no What has just been said with reference to 
information is given of their part in this the individual component of the public opin- - | 
process. ' One \ cannot identify from the sample ion poll applies collectively to the total find- 4 
replies of thos constituting ings. The ‘findings have no assur- 


is given to expressions only to the ex- which the public. opinion is being formed. 
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ance: of opinion on a public 
issue because these findings ignore the frame- 
work and the functional operation of the ion because of the failure to catch opinions as ee 
Dubie opinion. If this is not clear from what — - they are organized and as they operate in a 
has already been said, I would like to point functioning society. 
out the enormous difficulty that occurs when = What I have said will appear to many as _ 
one seeks to assess the findings of a public distinctly invalid on the ground that public — bas 
ot! opinion poll in terms of the organization of | _ opinion polling has demonstrated that it ~ = A 
society with which an administrator, legisla- does detect public opinion faithfully, by 
tor, executive, or similarly placed person has virtue of its marked success in —— 
x to contend. As I have stated earlier such an election returns. This contention needs to be 
individual who is presumably responsive carefully, particularly 
‘F public opinion has to assess public opinion as ‘most circles polling, wherever applied, is re-— 
i it comes to his attention in terms of the func- garded as intrinsically | valid because of its 
ve tional organization of society to which he is’ rather spectacular su success in predicting elec- 
responsive. He has to view that society in tions. What I think needs to be noted is that 
terms: of groups of divergent influence; in the casting of ballots is distinctly an action of 
terms of organizations with different degrees separate individuals wherein a ballot cast 
of power; in terms of individuals with follow- — i one individual has exactly the same a oe 
ings; in terms of indifferent people—all, in as a ballot cast by another individual. In this ‘i 
_ other words, in terms of what and who counts — _ proper sense , and i in the sense of real action, 
in his part of the social world. This type of voters constitute a population of disparate ff 
assessment which is called for in the instance 4 individuals, each of whom has equal weight = ‘A 
of an organized society in operation is well- + to the others. Consequently, the — : 


nigh impossible to make in the case of the procedure which is based on a population of 

- findings of public opinion polls. We are un- ‘ disparate individuals is eminently suited to 

able to answer such questions as the e follow- _ securing a picture of what the > voting is likely 4 

ing: how much power and influence is pos- to be. However, to ) regard the successful use 

sessed by those who have the favorable opin- of polling in this area as proof of its auto- 
ion or the unfavorable opinion; \ who are these matic validity v when applied to an area where _ 
_ people who have the opinion; whom do they : people do not act as equally weighted dis- — 

represent; how well organized are they; what parate individuals begs the very question © 
groups do they belong to that are stirring — under consideration. I would repeat that the — 
around on the scene and that are likely to é formation and expression “of public opinion 
continue to do so; are those people who have - giving rise to effective public opinion is not in. 
the given opinion very much concerned about _ _ an action of a population of disparate indi- ‘as 

a their opinion; are they going to get busy and viduals having equal weight but is a function ie i. 

~ do something about it; are they going to get of a structured society, differentiated intoa 

vociferous, militant, and troublesome; are network of different kinds of f groups and in- 

they in the p position to influence powerful dividuals having differential weight and in- 
groups and individuals who are known; does - fluence and occupying different strategic po- 
the opinion n represent a studied policy of sig- _ sitions. . Accordingly, t to my mi mind, the — 
nificant organizations which will persist and bs attending polling in the 

_ who are likely to remember; is the opinion an ti 

_ ephemeral or momentary view which people means of studying, recording or measuring 
_ will quickly forget? These sample questions — "public a as it forms and functions 7 

“show how markedly difficult it is to assess the our ‘society. 

= of public opinion polling from the There is a se important contention in | ef 
standpoint of the things that have to be taken this connection which has to be —— ; 

into account in working i in an organized so- — The contention can be stated as follows: . 


ciety. in tun turn, signifies the that An electi electi ion by public ballot i is in itself 
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a here. It j is sufficient to note that if on one seeks 


to justify polling as a method of studying | 


iti is effective and decisive expression of public 


sition of public opinion ought to be different 
_ than what it is, he is not establishing the 
-_valiity of the method for the study of the 


BAe as a citizen and has = worth to every _. _ empirical world as it is. Instead, he is hang- 3 


> 


x _ opinion. It is, in fact, the ultimate expression of public opinion | on the ground that the ie ; 


citizen in casting his ballot. If election by ballot ing on the coat-tails of a dubious proposal for 

recognized as the genuine referendum in | social reform.* 

which true public opinion comes to expres- In this paper 1 I have presented criticisms of — 
then the “public opinion polling” as a method for 

5 - opinion polling as the device for recording ~ recording and measurement of public opin- 

“A measuring public opinion is established. For, pub- jon, These criticisms have centered around — 


te lic opinion polling with its current form of sam- the distortion that stems from the use of a 


i pling has demonstrated that it can predict relia- sample in the form of an aggregation of dis- 
bly and effectively the results of the election. gy 


parate individuals having equal weight. 
4 _ Accordingly, public opinion polling, in itself, can _ These criticisms should not be misinterpreted ] 
be used as a type of referendum to record and | 


~ measure the true opinion of the public on issues to mean that such a sampling procedure is in- 


in the instances of which the public does not go — valid wherever applied or that wherever poll- 


to the election polls. Thus, public opinion pol- a ing makes use of such a a sampling procedure 
a ling yields a more reliable and accurate picture | such polling is intrinsically invalid. Clearly, | 
_ of public opinion than is represented by the the criticism applies when such a sampling 
confused, indefinite, slanted, and favor- ridden procedure is used to study a matter whose 
_ expressions of opinion that come ordinarily to composition is an organization of interacting 
legislator, administrator, or executive who parts instead of being merely an aggregation 
R _has to act on public opinion. The public opinion — of individuals. Where the matter which one is _ 
stand. us the studying is an aggregation of individual units 
bs Fe: then the application of the sampling pro- 
My remarks with reference to this conten- cedure spoken of is clearly in order. I make 
a tion will be brief. It should be evident on this banal statement only to call attention to 
ds analysis that the contention is actually a nor- = the fact that there are obviously many mat- 
mative plea and not a defense of polling .: - ters about human beings and their conduct £ 
we a method of study of public opinion as such b that have just this character of being an ag- — 
public opinion ft functions in our society. The gregation of individuals or a congeries of in- _ 
“f Cas contention proposes that public opinion be | dividual actions. Many demographic matters 
- construed in a particular way, to wit, that are of this nature. Also, many actions of hu- 
= opinion ought to be an aggregation of — -™ beings in a society are of this nature 
the ‘opinions « of a cross section of the popula- _—such casting ballots, purchasing tooth 4 


J 
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tion rather than what it is in the actual func- | 


a a refer to such a program as dubious because 
tin mind it is highly a believe. the much needed improvement of public 


— whether in the day by day op- opinion in our society should be in the process by — 


- eration of our society public opinion ought to 3 which public opinion organically functions, i ie., by — 
s be of the nature posited by the public opinion — arousing, organizing, and effectively directing the — 
poll Many appropriate questions could be Pinion of people who a that they re 
raised about how and to what extent public 
a is expressed at the election polls, and, L; having great segments of indifference and non-partici 
more important, whether it would be possible pation, is unlikely to offer a desirable public opinion. 


«a even advisable for public opinion, in the At the best, in my judgment, such a “referendum” &g 


¢ form of an aggregation of equally weighted — _ could operate as a corrective supplement and not as 


a substitute. The important question concerning 
en opinions, to function meaningfully — the directions in which public opinion migh 


a a ig with a diversified organization. a its much needed improvement is, » of course, —_ 
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PUBLIC OPINION N AND PUBLIC OPINION POLLING =| 


7 y peste, going to motion picture die and on in the latter stages, we have to dip in n here 
ot alias newspapers. ‘Such actions, which I and there. ‘T he problems of where to dip i in, 
NS like to think of as mass actions of individuals “how to dip in, and how far to dip in are — 
~ in contrast to organized actions of groups, 7 What I have in mind in speaking of sampling 
pling that we have in public. opinion suppose, as one of my friends hes pointed 
polling. In fact, it is the existence of such out, that the answer to the problem — ane 
- mass actions of individuals which explains, in the formulation of f a model. We have no such © 
: my judgment, the successful use in consumer model in the instance of public opinion as it 
e research of sampling such as is employed in operates in our society. My own hunch is that ‘. 
public opinion polling. What I find question- such a model should be constructed, if it can 
7 able, and what this paper criticizes, is the use z be at all, by working backwards instead of by 
Bs of such sampling with its implicit imagery is working forward. That is, we ought to begin 
& logic i in the study of a matter which, like with those who have to act on public opinion 
the process of public opinion, functions as and move backwards along the lines of 


+2 


= 


2 


moving organization of interconnected parts. various expressions of public” opinion ‘that 
a The last item I wish to consider briefly a come to their attention, tracing these expres- = 
refers to the interesting and seemingly baf- 4 sions backward through their own various ie 
ing question of how one should or can sam- _ channels and in doing so, noting the chief 

ple an object matter which is a complicated channels, the key points of importance, and 
system of interacting parts, having differen- _ the way | in which any given expression has _ 

tial influence in the total operation. Perhaps come to develop 2 and pick up an organized 

the question in itself is absurd. At At various _ backing out of what initially must have been = 

times I have asked different experts in 4 relatively amorphous condition. Perhaps, 

sampling ‘how one would sample an a ma a model, if it could be worked out, © 
_— With a single exception these indi- would allow the development of a realistic 7 
7 viduals looked at me askance as if the -ques- method of sampling in place of what seems 

~ tion were idiotic. But the problem, I think, ' to me to be the ‘hi ghly artificial method of | & 
remains even I find it to used i in ‘current opinion n poll- 
ing 


of moving relations hich are 


== 


too fast movin to be described in any on 2 
- eof others who shared with me the anticipation ¢ of 
‘its given “cycles” of operation adequately : 
ithfully. Y seeing him turn his battery of high- -powered 
aithtully. Yet unless we merely want to _ guns upon the practitioners of “public opinion.’ ay 


q 
4 
4 


speculate about it we have to dip into it in In my judgment, his guns in this instance have 
some manner in order to understand what is - misfiréd. This is not to say that those who study 
happening i in the given cycle of operation in attitudes by sampling methods are beyond criti- — 
_ which we are interested. Thus, using the pub- cism; even a lesser critic than Professor Blumer 
lic opinion: process in ou our r society as an illus- could point to many n their part. 


F let us say, of a national i issue. However, if v we 
want to know how it functions i in the. case of 
a given national issue, we are at a loss to 


am of them there is little health indeed. His ‘ 
= was thus an easy one, and I want to raise 
the question of why it is that he has neverthe- 

complexity and movement of the cyde less, in my judgement, missed it. 
_ of its operation. So, to know what is going The first reason, I think, is that he was not — 7 
on, particularly to know what i is likely to go quite selective enough i , _— aim. I wish he had 
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tried to his fire all the to do the things which “ they” are crit 
to use his phrase, use polling as a device ,  cized for doing badly. 
all at once. The most conscientious of them dif- - Another of his shots went astray, in my judg- 
fer so much from those who are less so that because” ‘it aimed at two 
can hardly think of what it is that they have in blurred together i in his finder, and so both were 
a common. Perhaps it is that they all ask ques- missed. “The inherent deficiency of public opin-— 
= and that they all do some sort of selecting jon polling,” he says, “4s contained in its i 
. of the individuals whom they question. But Thad _ pling procedure.” And yet his comments under 
~ supposed that it is quite as important to “identify this heading have largely to do with the kind of — 
the class” “of people one is criticizing as to do "questions asked by those who use sampling pro- _ 
7 = so for concepts one is discussing. If professor cedures. I wish he had shown some inherent oS 
Blumer had aimed at a sharply defined segment connection between sampling and failure to _ 
instead of the entire spectrum, I suspect he obtain adequate information. 
et - might have hit it. Some of those who use “pol- ai All | investigators necessarily sample. Some of 
ling” devices are, as he says, preoccupied with them are systematic enough about it so that — 
7 aha techniques. A good many of them reveal “an ab- they know what universe their ‘sample repre- 
sence of using specific studies to test a general sents, and within what margin of probable er- 
< - proposition.” Some of them, I suppose, do not ‘ror, and some are not. As Professor Blumer — 
even know whether their respondents are arch- & himself says, “we have to dip in here and there. m 
bishops or intinerant laborers. The shotgun ap- Careful investigators, since” they cannot 


wht its, 


4 


proach is bound to hit somebody, but there are +4 everything of everyone, plan selectively as to 
so many whom it does not touch that the shot . what they will ask of whom, so that the one 
ts must be called a miss. No one in this audience, will be relevant to the other. It is quite as ; 
at least, will feel that the shot could fairly be necessary for Professor Blumer to sample when 
he studies his version of public opinion as it is 
_ Secondly, I wish Professor Blumer’s major for anyone else. Since you sample, I — 
Ril target had heen a real one instead of an illusory Professor Blumer samples and we all sample, it 
2 one. I just don’t know of anyone who is tying or _ behooves all of us to do three things: to know L 


realistic sense” is: “the pattern of the on "get all the relevant information that we can, * 
views and positions on the issue that come to ae know of no reasons why relevant and oa é 
‘ individuals who have to act in response” to quate information cannot be obtained from in-— 
that pattern (Blumer’s italics). This is one of dividuals systematically selected Sie aunglng 
many possible “indentifications as a class” ee) quite as well as from unsystematically 
= ‘There have been many other identi- selected samples. Professor Blumer would le 


= in various times and in various places. represent that portion of a structured society 
‘But it is not the kind of “generic object” which that is participating in in the formation of public 
aa “pollers” ’ have in mind during the — opinion on a given issue.’ ” Very well. There are 
a 1940's. In fact, I see nothing in common be- many avenues of investigation open to him, all — 
tween Professor Blumer’s “generic object” which will involve sampling. He may, 


fications of the class which | goes by the same to know “whether individuals in the sample 


vere 


a Pi that of any “pollers” whom I know, except that hypothesize that certain sorts of individuals, or 
2 a6 the words “public opinion” are involved. In members of certain sorts of groups, 4 


- pate in the formation of public opinion on a 


short, I 
» tom of a word and not at. any | real target at - 7 given issue ” wi while others do not. Let him then 
_I think, further, that when he judges that “ > on both universes, obtain the relevant infor- 


ling” is unable “to isolate ‘public opinion’ as mation, and either confirm or discard his hy- 
an abstract or generic concept,” he really means pothesis. Or, alternatively, let him sample the bs 
_ that he prefers his own formulation of the con- total adult population, obtain the relevant in- — : 
cept to that of others. For this he is scarcely formation—as_ individual _ characteristics, 
be blamed; I too prefer my own formulations group memberships, activities which bring pres- 
to those of others. But this is not to say that 2 upon policy makers, etc., etc—and again ’ 
others do not have them. This shot went wild, - confirm or reject the hypothesis. Or he may 
_ I think, because the target just wasn’t there to — is draw | up a hypothesis about the ways in which 
‘shot at. in again, is leaders, policy makers and representatives “ “as. ¥ 
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them, and test his — and --verified support 
Very few investigators of “public opinion,” I each other. At the one extreme in regard to this” 
agree, have put such hypotheses to the test. But issue are those who believe that you must first 
I fail to see the slightest incompatibility be- q think out a master theory and then find ways 
‘tween sampling (whether professional or ama- to test it. At the other extreme are those who 
~ teur) and the obtaining of relevant information. yi believe in gathering mountains of verified facts — x 
if Professor Blumer is not “able to determine which somehow will eventually fit themselves + 
[that there is any] way in current public into a master theory. I do not accuse Professor 
opinion polling” to obtain the relevant informa- Blumer of belonging with the first group of ex- 
“tion, I think he has simply not turned his abili- eo tremists, but I think his position as outlined _ 
ties in this” direction. I will not say that he in this paper is too close to that extreme to a 
prefers not to see any way in which this can be e result either in good theory or in good research. 
done, but I do think he shows a curious wc None of our older-brother sciences has devel- 
tance to try, oped any body of useful theory except by set- 
Society, I agree, is in many like a ting itself manageable problems—ie., hy- 
~ biological organism. It functions, as Professor — _potheses limited enough to be tested by sys- op 
~ Blumer says, not as an aggregation of inter- tematic observation. Physicists never succeeded © 
_ changeable parts but as a dynamic configuration — in “isolating generic objects” of importance to 
: of member parts related by gradients, nodes of _ them (if, indeed, they have yet done so) except 
influence, etc. We must study not only the parts as they set themselves limited problems, e.g., . 
also their modes of interdependence. But | concerning falling bodies under specified con- 
these interdependent processes and functions do ditions. Geneticists did not first sit down on 
. not occur independently of human beings. We = =P dream up the concept of the gene before en- 
know about them only by observing people, — tering their laboratories. The history of science 
I not just as discrete individuals but as members is studded with concepts which are wrong or 
.. _ of interrelated groups. We must observe them in half wrong, useless or half useless. This is no 


- observe all of them. Both our record- taking and 


it is an argument in behalf of constant refine- 
_ ment of concepts in the crucible of laboratory — 
tematic than if they are not. But systematic and field investigation. Concepts which are “iso- — 
sampling and systematic record-taking do not lated” priori are of unknown usefulness until 
preclude the possibility of choosing relevant they are put to work, until it is shown that ie 
groups to sample nor of obtaining information — more fruitful hypotheses are successfully tested teal 
: relevant to functioning in a dynamic society. = with them than without them. To assert — 
_ The two targets—sampling and relevant infor- one kind of concept is more right or more “rea- Pa - 
mation—are so unrelated that they cannot serve _listic’” than another, before it has been put “4 3.8 
simultaneously as a single target. this” kind of test, i is. to remain at the level of 
went wild because his | guns v were badly n mounted. lab me develop this ‘point on one e short step ee 
He has chosen as a foundation the method of further. Concepts may be developed either at = a 
first “isolating the generic object” following the phenotypical or at the genotypical level. ; 2 mK 
which ‘propositions “could” be ‘end, is, ‘a class of empirical items” may be 
_ presumably, be tested. I think that he has put a “identified” either on the basis of apparent 
the cinders on top of the concrete, and that you similarities or on the basis of necessarily inter- 
don’t get a firm foundation that way. I wish he dependent factors. For) 
had done it the other way around. The issue insanity may be genotypically like “normal 4 
“on which we disagree is one about which scien- introversion” though phenotypically more like 
tists have never been completely agreed. I hap- ‘manic- depressive insanity. Sadism and masoch- — ua 4 
to believe that Professor Blumer’s stand is ism, psychiatrists tell us, are 
iy one which delays scientific progress. But it is : ‘similar, though phenotypically at opposite poles. am 


order to answer our questions, but we argument against concepts—quite the 


a reasonable stand, and even his mistreatments By and large, genotypical concepts have proven 
of fact about the limitations of “polling” do more useful than phenotypical ones. One kind ) 
not weaken of concept can be distinguished from the other 

t only by By all means let 1 
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SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


_ “banal” statements. Let us assume that his ob- opinion, a field that presents important prob- — 

- servations are all correct. How can he know that : lems both of research technique and of social 
he has “isolated the concept” unless he has o policy. Blumer is one of the best qualified men 7 
oe also made sure that no true and important in the country to provide such a review and to 

- statements have been omitted? And how can he | = make suggestions for promising lines of attack | 
possibly know this until his concept has been put on the existing problems; 
to work in the form of tested hypotheses? ss But he has not chosen to do this. Instead — 7: 
_ What disturbs me is not the nature of the what we have had is a forty minute argument in : 


wi 


concept of public opinion as outlined by Pro- favor of a particular definition of the term ' 
- fessor Blumer. As I have already indicated, I “public now ” In effect - Blumer does three 
think testable hypotheses can be formulated in things: 

terms of his kind of concept. What disturbs _ 1) He takes the pollsters to task for not 
me is rather his indifference to the matter of | -—iformaliy defining their field of study. 
testing hypotheses. In the same breath he de- _ 2) He states that the implicit definition - 
clares that “pollers” are using inadequate con- ee: which they have been working is socio; 
cepts, that “there is no way in current public logically incorrect because it assumes ay 

opinion polling” ‘to answer the questions raised public opinion is adequately 

by his own concept, and that he is quite baffled nd ee ae 

_by the problem of how it could be done at all. ions; 

i _ He seems to me to have put himself in the 3) He suggests that pollsters should be : a 
position of a scientific reductio ad absurdum. : ing a kind of public opinion that weights — 

must either refuse to investigate his prob-— individual opinion in terms of their actual 

lem or he must use some sort of sampling pro- | -—+simpact on the people who make social — 
cedure. And yet he wonders if the question 
how to do it is not “absurd.” At its worst, this _ I would like to anameigs on these three points ~ 
is scientific nihilism. At the very least, it is in reverse order. 
dog-in-the-mangerism. Professor Blu- Beginning with three, let us” 
mer will neither propose the kind of concepts _ that it would be a good thing, a very good thing, 
——_————— thinks can be put to the © measure opinions times impact in addition to 
empirical test nor will he approve of ool just opinions alone. Clyde Hart, and bake 
_ which other people are trying to put to the test. Pollsters, have been pleading for this sort of 
ps _ Of course we need to know vastly more about approach for some time. The ns q 
how individuals gear into community networks Blumer admits, is how to doit, 

as they form opinions and express them con- would not, ‘however, want to make the 
_ cerning public issues. I yield to no one in my US difficulty of the task an excuse for not hav- — 
~ conviction that both the formation and the — ing done more than has been done to measure 

expression of individual attitudes are dependent _ opinions in relation to impact. The political — 

upon group factors. Of course methods of scientists have made some progress in describing 
Se the formation of such attitudes need the workings of pressure groups and the public 
to be constantly revised in the white light _— survey people might have taken more 
aH hot criticism. But it is not too much to ask that @dvantage of this work than they have so far. 
aa of a method be relevant to that meth- If we waive the important question of who is 
od. It is not too much to ask that criticism as going to pay for such research there are several — 
to the lack of concepts and hypotheses be > that the public opinion researchers could 
companied by the presentation of those that 40 now that would start them down the road — 
are testable. I refuse to believe that Professor - toward measuring public opinion as it actually 
in functions. I will list some of them.  —— 
_ 1) Surveys could measure the intensity with 
i which _ opinions are held. Pollsters are 
DISCUSSION | virtually ‘unanimous in proclaiming the 


desirability of intensity measures but so 
ates possibly for economic reasons, they 


confess to to some of f disappoint- have not much of on a 


i 


“isolate our generic cond paper. I had hoped 
How? Professor Blumer’s method seems to be to hear an impartial and evaluative review of 
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ND PUBLIC POLLING 

regular basis. There are of holding groups in check and forc- 

also some methodological problems that ing them to put their alleged popular support . 

are not yet solved but we know enough : in evidence. When they do ans to do this, and 


intensity weighting would be a step in the 
Blumer direction, for there is undoubtedly : sponse to pressure will “ codiied It will still 
some correlation between strength of feel- be true that group pressure will be more im- 
 /— and the exerting of political pressure. ¥ portant than a count of individual opinions, but | 
4) Surveys could get factual data on people’s will be less true, because the politician will 
_ affiliation with organized groups and make s know when he is running counter to mass 
a beginning at analysis in terms of these opinion on an issue, even though a pressure 
- instead of the usual demo- — - group tells him otherwise. He may still yield to | 


graphic ones. minority pressures, probably will do so in 


3) Organizations like NORC and the ‘Survey majority of instances, but not as often or as 
Research Center and also the public easily as he once did. "The pollsters believe this 
opinion research set-ups Columbia, is a desirable change to be brought about. 
- Princeton, Cornell, Harvard, Williams, ‘There is another issue here that needs to be 


and the University of Washington could clarified so far as polling is concerned. Blumer a 
be encouraged to use the now , eal is speaking as a sociologist to a meeting of 
_ data of the polls in an attempt to study - sociologists and he is naturally concerned with 
ie correlations between group memberships, i the possibility of sociological generalizations 
= statuses, and basic attitudes on : that may come out of polling. He goes much too _ 


i 


the one hand and public opinions on the far, however, in implying as strongly as he does i 
other. Findings from such research might — that the polls should be conducted so as to 
ey a basis for more meaningful provide those generalizations. Some polls run — 
_ sample stratifications and a more func- — by universities may be operated in the interests. 
tional opinion analysis. of pure science the ones to whom Blumer 
‘Surveys can do a lot more than they have refers are primarily public service institutions, 
_ to measure the leadership factor in public | 7 or, if you prefer, they are businesses well on the = 
7 opinion. It would not be difficult to i way to becoming public utilities. As such they | 
s up an “oomph” index for public figures operate in the field of applied science, and pore 
and - measure the rise and fall of their scientific generalizations are incidental by-pro- __ 
potency with groups in the popu- ducts, not the basic reasons for their existence 
oe ‘Yes, we might a these four things, along g It is not fair, therefore, to criticize the polls — 
with many others that the discussants to follow for. something they have no business to be do- _—T 
me on the program are probably going to sug- 
gest. Thus a start might be made on the pro- ae reiterate that I believe the polls are eee: 
gram Blumer advocates. foundly right in sticking to their present type 
our preoccupation with thie sow and unweighted sample for their basic reporting 
i needed approach I would not, however, want - a opinions on public issues, although they 
to minimize the importance of what public would do well to experiment with types — ey 
: opinion surveys are now doing with the kind of weighting as an added service. I remember argu- _ 
— one citizen, one vote sample that Blumer | criti- ing at the Williamstown Conference on Public — 
 cizes. After all political democracy is still based Opinion Research in of a poll in which 
on the ultimate appeal to the ballot box—where opinions would be weighted by evidence of the | 
votes are unweighted, and I do not think I om _ respondent’s interest in and information — 
_ “hanging on the coat-tails of a dubious phe tl the issue on which his opinion was being taken. * 
for social reform” when I reaffirm the im I got sat on by some of my fellow pollsters, =a 
_ portance of this basic principle of democratic _ rightly so, when I inadvertently gave the - Sf 
_ theory. The public opinion survey performs the — _ impression that I thought this wae a substitute 
j tremendously important | function ¢ of an auxiliary — “for, instead of a supplement to, | the conven- 


the one found in the polls on infrequent elec- Blumer isn’t ple the : same error. I can’t a 

tion days. Sooner or later the opinion poll is — that he really wants to abandon the ballot 

going to be used by government as a day- to-day concept entirely in the public opinion poll. _ 7 

= ale audit. As such it will be a means Bi finally, I'd like to go back to Blumer’s 
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Aer first point, , the failure of pollsters to “isolate - increase, rather than narrow, the distance be- 
Be ise ‘public opinion’ as an abstract or generic con ¢ tween practitioner and professor and modify the 
t 


_ cept which could thereby become the focal poin' former’s practices very little. This is too bad 


; for the formation of a system of propositions.” because Blumer could say things from ‘which ; 
Stripped of academic gobbledegook, Blumer is could benefit 
saying that public opinion survey have ay 
failed to define what they are after. OINDER 
- 8 field of investigation is a bad thing, or a use-— w oodward and Newcomb I wish to confine my- 
rey = thing. Of course it is both good and useful. _ alt te & a single point. The crucial difference be- 
ea. But I cm disturbed at the enormous emphasis  —_ their views and mine lies in a methodo- 
Blumer gives it because I think that it illustrates logical matter—whether a procedure like public 
_ ment on the exciting new field o ic opinion 
research and on realistic analysis of what it proposes to study. 
Chen reports social scientists rate second far as.1 can ascertain Professors Wood- 
F to comparative culture analysis as the most ward and Newcomb opin 
polling as. operating with a conception of 
‘significant development in twentieth century public opinion thet is as 06 any alter- 
social science; Blumer asked to do this, devotes ‘native conception. Thus, they seem to regard 
_ my criticism as having no value in that it is 


_ a third of his paper to telling people in the field — 
merely the application of a different conception 


that they should get busy and define their 
preferential status. To my mind, however, the — 


happily this is exactly what people outside the 
2 

i. academic world, and not a few in the other ovdilian te precisely aie of whether one proposes 

to study public opinion with a ‘conception that is — 


disciplines inside it, have come to expect of 
a the sociologist. They expect him to argue about — 
be definitions and to elaborate categories with $64 true to its empirical character or 
labels, instead of actually putting the available _ proposes to study it with a conception which is 
Fs patently unrealistic. I submit that current public 
a - opinion polling necessarily operates with a con- 
- ception | of public opinion that is a gross distor- 
tion, By virtue of its sampling procedure, cur- 
aa rent public opinion polling is forced to regard 


_ research tools to work on someone’s problems. _ 
* ‘This is not altogether fair to Blumer, who 
along with a good many other sociologists had _ 
me the salutary experience during the war of having 
re to make sociological techniques useful, and the 
_ results of research understandable, to busy ad- — public opinion as an aggregate of equally 


-ministrators with immediate problems. Blumer — weighted opinions of disparate individuals. To 
e just | as lucid and practical as the next re any one who has the slightest realistic knowl- — . 
“man < on occasion, and I am using his paper to- edge of our society or the barest acquaintance 
_ day only as an excuse to point a moral that he _ with empirical instances of public opinion such * 
would be the first to agree with. For in a meet- x a conception must appear as an untenable fic- 
on Mass» Communication and Public tion. In calling attention to the fact that public 
ae _ Opinion it is perhaps permissible to call atten-— opinion is organic and not an aggregate of equal- 4 
Pr tion to the need that we sociologists pay at- ~ yy weighted individual opinions I have no 
i _ tention to our own problem of ‘mass communi- — thought of advancing a pet definition but — 
cation and our own impact on public opinion ‘a of stressing the obvious empirical nature of pub- 
_ Fortunately very few of the practicing pollsters ic opinion If it be granted that public opinion 
are here today—this i is a family party of sociol- af as it functions in society is organic, then public — 
ogists—but it is perhaps worth noting that if polling as currently pracised 
ay they were present, these public opinion survey yield a faithful or even a meaningful account of 
_ people, who so far owe very little to the social. public opinion, = aes 
/ Ps ogists in the development of the art they prac- _ In my judgment there is no scientific virtue in | 
tice, would hardly go away from the meeting a study which blinds itself to the obvious char- 
convinced that they would owe much more in of what it to study. 
the I am afraid Blumer’s paper would he i _Herpert BLUMER 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS | 
University of Chicago 


paper concerns itself largely with as 


t 
4 review and assessment of the field of 4 experiencing and Assrnmfeael, Scientists 


personality studies. It did not seem — _ working with such schemes of analysis, can 
feasible to cover in our limited time the en- to -day be left in peace to their laboratory — 
tire field of social psychology, and besides, labors now that the scope of the social psy- 
other fields of social psychology are already chological problems to be solved has been 
7 ‘in part represented in other section meet- oe brought competitively to the focus of scien- 
ings. The present paper confines itself to tific attention. . Some wr writers, it is true, still 
the dominant intellectual dispositions that * complain of an existing failure to take ac- a 
- writers in this field exhibit. Although nu- count of intentionality or the purposiveness ry 


<= troublesome issues continue to be de- of action. But most of present day social — 


bated, it may be said at once that the period psychology ‘seems to be so firmly attached to 
since approximately 19 30 gives an impres- the conception of behavior as goal-directed, 
sion of very ¢ decided advance. this that we may safely dispense with a considera- 
“paper attempts primarily to do, then, | is to of these strictures. 
inquire whether a firm basis exists for sup- __ Associated with the revival of interest in a 
: on that genuine gains have been made. great variety of differentiated and relatively — 
first section of this paper discusses the subtle forms of f experience and behavior | is 
| - role of “impulses” or “needs” in current per- _ the re- emergence of a strong emphasis © on 
: sonality theory. The second section indicates _ what are variously called drives, impulses, or 
_ the increasingly close relations between per- a needs. It is in considerable measure through gh 
sonality studies and other areas of scientific + preoccupation with these that intentional-— mt 
research. The final section discusses one me or purposiveness has won back its place 
e . major an and much h neglected problem of meth- in the analysis of human conduct. This has — 
of data and literature that in the period upto 
One of the major gains the: the ‘noe two 8 out 1930 saw relatively little penetration 4 
decades have seen in the field of personality into academic social psychology; that is to we 
studies i is the re-emerging concern with recog- say, from the influence of the clinical and ay 
4 nizably human | problems of conduct. To some 
extent the decline of schemas in which almost ‘E. This literature has done more than any zg 
all reference to differentiated forms of human _ other single source to reinstate among aca- 
conduct seems to be lost has brought u us back demic investigators of personality a concern 


- to some of the older writers, whose detailed _ with problems of conduct that bear some iy 


_ analyses of the various sentiments imparted _ fidelity to human experience and a concern to — 


the conviction that identifiable forms of hu- answer the type of questions that such ex- 


Man experience were under analysis. Earlier — 
attempts | to account for human conduct by want to examine briefly eof the 

means of conditioned reflex theory or ‘similar _ culties that 1 may seem to arise from the con- 
_ modes of analysis have, of course, been con- 


_ stant emphasis on or appeal to drives, im- 
tinued, But om such schemes tended a decade or P ulses, or needs. It may seem that we have 


‘simply substituted for the instincts of earlier 

Paper before the meeting of the 
American Sociological Society held in New York — example, Murray. There are, however, im- - 


28- 30, 1947. Portant differences the ‘wf 


more especially the psychoanalytic litera- 


_ writers the more imposing “need” list of, for _ al 
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treatment of drives that ‘distinguishes it from 
_ its earlier counterpart. We need to examine 


a somewhat ‘similar problem arises when 
writers speak of “basic” drives. But here 


these if we are to be clear on the changes that . “progress has been made. Techniques ate 


_ The contemporary study of drives does not — 


available which enable us to determine for 
any individual or group of individuals the ex- 


assume these to be native e dispositions: or in- a tent to which a drive gives rise to derivatives ; 
_ herited mechanisms. Iti is as a matter of raet in conduct, the degree to which other — 


the investigations may be; a 
of these drives or is 


traced to the effects of particular types of 


peal of life activities. We have considerable 
_ occasion i in sociology to speak of the value F 


‘relations that exist between the individual structure of individuals and groups; one of 


and those about him. To be sure, the signifi- _ 
- cance of biological capacities and the reduc- 


has to 


the major failings in some of these discus- 
reduce the values to a 


_ tion of tension through various ‘satisfications logical hierarchy i in which one value is seen 


and defensive actions is . stressed in connec- 


as being logically more inclusive than an- 


i with their development. But this ‘does other and “consequently — as being of a 
not in most cases mean, as the older social - “higher” order. . The logically less inclusive 


_ as consequences of those that are more in- 
a clusive. The progress that has been made in 


ment, it is Aron the effect of face-to- face 


y human relations that are shown to be deci- 


and Wz “Allport, who ‘stress the impor 
- tance of certain needs, leave largely | unre- 
solved the question of their development. 
mors port, in a recent article, 

_ played in human conduct by the motive to 


ed . one does not find i in most of the non- -clinical — 
literature a serious attempt to trace the de- 


= the analysis of the individual’ 


values are sometimes by implication. treated 


motivational 
structure enables us to substitute a psycho- 
logical system of values which reveals the 
psychological dependencies” existing among 
_ these values as they have developed in re- 


Sponse to socially developed impulses 


opportunities for fulfillment. 


* has made a very Current analyses | of “human 
strong plea for the recognition of the role a have not led to such ‘oversimplified accounts 


of human behavior as did earlier inpaie 


maintain an adequate self-esteem level. Yet in instinct) theory. On the contrary they have 


led to the exploration of great varieties of 
social psychological phenomena that cc contrast 


velopment of such needs. This is regrettable, strikingly with the bare and undifferentiated 
"not simply for the sake of a knowledge of — - treatment of human personality i in the period — 4 


“origins,” 
- edge we have ¢ only a limited capacity to trace 


he | 


The earlier literature on and in- 
stincts 


Various lists precipitated controversy as 


* Psychological Review 1945, 5 


but because without this knowl- 


of instincts, reflexes, and “prepotent re- if 
flexes.” To be | sure, some writers today ae 


does not adequately meet the range of 

subjected to it. In general, however, the 

gave a distinct impression of arbi- 4 homeostatic scheme of analysis that sees the 
_—__ trariness since any inclusion of a drive i in (4 - organism as responding to stresses in such a 

_ way as to maintain a tolerable tension level, 


whether it was native or not. To be ae has been very fruitful. It is, , unlike the ea’ ‘lier 


instinct or drive doctrines, a truly dynamic 
form ot analysis in an a scientific 
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“RECENT DEVELOPMENTS me PERSONALITY STUDIE 


sense of that vy abused term. _ giving full value to the role played by om 


Social psychologies that place heavy em tive processes and rational e ego control. 
Ha phasis on the role of drives run the apparent — _ There would be less danger of falling into 
risk of failing to take into account human an organism- -centered bias had» fuller 
individuality. It is characteristic of a great studies of and stability. 
ae al of contemporary writing that the 
uniqueness of the individual is stressed. This 
concern seems in. no way to conflict with the Besevsith: man,” ” would be very rewarding. We e : 


a current ‘emphasis 0 on human needs. ‘ would, in n such cz cases, have an opportunity to 


_ These drives are not fixed quanta which in- determine to what extent such changes repre- 


— 


dividuals possess in equal degree. The forms _ sent radical alterations in the goal orienta- 


- behavior r expressive of a given drive are + tion of the individual, or to what extent the 
almost infinitely variable. Marked observed changes simply represent new sub- 
e occur among individuals with respect to the e sidiary goals and the defensive tactics deriv- 
manner in which h they respond to -depriva- ing their motivational force from an un- 
tion, frustration, and gratification? of their changed source, There would remain the 
- goals. It should be clear both on these further illuminating problem of determining 
grounds and also from the detailed analyses the circumstances which promote these 
_of persons to be found in the. literature ations. Studies of such instances are familiar 
in no way is restriction placed on the e possi- — 
f bility of highly individualized forms | of de- “readily find in the literature appropriate 
velopment. Thurstone has likewise pointed pirical studies of both gradual and sudden 
out in connection with his work, that the changes adequate to the importance of oll : 
- reduction of performance to a number of problem. Such investigations : should go far, 
major factors or abilities in no way precludes” _ if they range from the earliest to the oe ‘ 
every subject from being being unique in his men- years of life, in clarifying the problem ¢ of per- oa 
tal al constitution.* ‘sonality fixity and and personality change. 
psychology of drives may run the danger 
of conceiving of the individual as motivated 
by imperative needs: which gain expression One of the most evident advances 
in behavior without any apparent influence sources of advance that has affected the field at a 
of the environment. It has already been indi- of personality studies is the progressive inter- : 
that the dri drives themselves are formed _ play and unification of research and thinking 
in the’ varying contexts of interpersonal rela- in this field with a number of other important 
tions. What in this connection needs to be directions 
added is that the manner in which drives Relation to Generel. Psychology. The least Wa 


a 


- come to expression or remain inhibited is de- striking of these tendencies, but one that will | 
pendent upon the character of the individ- probably have important consequences is the _ 
ual’s socially developed capacity for reality - increasingly « close relation between personal- 

assessment, and on his experiences in reality ity studies and theory and research in tradi- 

testing. Such conceptions provide us with the tional fields of general psychology, 
necessary conceptual and empirical basis for “the psychology of cognitive functions. It may 

4 be: objected to this that 1 there» was plenty 

*It is unfortunate that the manner in which = “unification” at an earlier 


:  Gllerent types of individuals respond to gratification vhe 1 hol ften d ted 
has been relatively neglected in the current litera-— ware socia 


ture. Possibly this is an effect of the clinical litera-_ by. traditional laboratory modes of psycho- — 
_ ture in which deprivation and frustration are more logical analysis and that such ‘ ‘unification” — 


to come to the focus.of attention. nothing but harm. There is, however, a 


Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 08h, 8 crucial difference at present. ‘Formerly tradi oP 


As Thurstone points out, this statement can = individual or general Psychology — 
be true for subjects who attain the same test scores tended to er of 
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its social psychologists somewhat mechanical and ritualistic manner. 
_ have w won too much autonomy and gained too ae The tendency has been simply to superim- 
at in knowledge to permit the problems to pose on social psychological phenomena the 
im be defined for them. They are now in a posi- -_eabulary of learning theory without any © 4 
og s the findi f general psy- adequate attempt to show that variations in 
to exploit the fin ings of g psy- adequat in 
j - chology without compromising the objectives the parameters of the theory do in fact ac- 
they have set themselves. Secondly, count for the observed variations in social 
psychology in recent years very ¢ consid- behavior. W When the identical analysis is pro- 
erably influenced the course of ‘research | in vided in a completely abstract fashion in ex- i 
traditional psychological fields. Thus recent planation of the most highly varied forms of 
_ research in perception, n memory, learning an and behavior without at the same time account- 
thinking bear unmistakably the influence of ing for these observed variations, it becomes 
 an’affect psychology largely developed i in the a sterile device. This, of course, does not 
- course of Personality studies. Although the mean that a theory of learning i is wmmecesary 
major gains may be thus said to have accrued social psychology. 
to the students of traditional psychological A word must be added here concerning the 
_ Pursuits, these areas of research are for that — ‘increasing extent to which animal experi- 
> <a, better able to serve the interest mentation is cited in the literature of per- 
of soci@h psychology. I would suggest, for ex- sonality studies. Here a again we find that the 
_ ample; ‘that ‘social psycholo ical discussions analysis of animal behavior has profited by 
of the “ego will, or ‘at any rate certainly the application, strange as this may seem, of — 
would, benefit from the phenomenal ego anal- social psychological propositions Many of 
~ Me yses of the Gestalt psychologists. Further, 7 the current studies, unlike their earlier count- 
ci what we call the individual’s “definition of erparts, are motivated more by a desire to il- | 
the situation” can receive a much more ac- luminate human behavior than to study 
curate characterization and explanation specifically animal behavior. This, for 
= through current knowledge of perceptual, _ stance, is characteristic of f a number of studies i 
ra ; ae memory, and thought processes. It seems in- _ that have been directed to the analysis of ani-_ 
__ escapable that the world as the persons sees ~ ‘mal techniques for the resolution of conflict. 
a a and thinks of it is a function of an acquired © | ‘Ther are two ) ways in which animal ell 
an selectivity and tendency to “distortion” and z mentation aids us. In the first place ar 
ee that a more detailed knowledge of the ways findings on animals do not simply — 


“ae thus influenced can add considerable ‘refine- ? ings ; confirm, of course, 1 not the data gathered 


a Ment to what are often very insightful but : but rather the reasoning from which the hy- 
nonetheless gross _characterizations of potheses were derived. And hypotheses | tested 
humans pe perceive and assess their world. comme s many current animal studies are, in fact, 
ee. ‘The area of traditional psychological in- derived in large measure from experience 
vestigation that has probably played the humans and not with animals. Secondly, 
largest role in personality literature is ; the it is perfectly true that we will need con 
~ field of learning. Unfortunately, it has prob- _ mation from human material. But the econ- 
ably been the least rewarding. Social psycho- _ omy | of effort and refinement of control me 
oo considerations have already compelled E sible in animal experimentation | gives us more 
‘theorists of learning to wrestle to bring their numerous possibilities of experimentation 
_ theories in line with the data of social experi- and ‘observation, and the data and leads so | 
ence. The application, in its turn, of learning — gathered a are of material assistance in decid- e 
: a to cmiaaallay analysis seems so far ing which might be the more fruitful i 
to have added relatively little not already to undertake with | humans. Thus, of 
‘known from Personality studies 


in which perception, memory ¢ and thought are hy something about them. Positive research find- | 
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provided by and out in in- "logical processes as two 
vestigations made with animal subjects.‘ Per- series of events which under no consideration 
haps those of us who shudder at the notion 4 were to be mingled in analysis. No gain in or * 
humans sometimes behave like animals scientific virtue accrues, however, from 
can be rendered happier if we say instead — adherence to a methodological monism of this - ae 
animals: sometimes behave like humans. type. We need not scruple to introduce both 
F inally, one can | scarcely overlook the fact psychological and biological elements ina a. , 
a that another very major field of specializa- _ single analysis if they render more complete — = ; 
tion, , namely child study, has become so im- our account of human conduct. Methodologi- _ { 
“portant for the field of personality studies, — ; cal doctrines that defeat this end for the sake 
that the student of personality today must of a somewhat obsessive desire ~ wa 
almost necessarily be a specialist in the field “purity” are better eschewed. _ 
] of child behavior and of the social conditions _ One direction in which ae considera- 
that surround his upbringing. The literature — i tions have been reintroduced into personality — > 
of this field is too vast and its relevance to analysis, is in the form of a constitutional — 
personality studies too ‘apparent to require psychology as exemplified by the work of 
further elaboration here. Sheldon. This represents more the 
_ Biological and Medical Studies. A second & ing of concomitant biological and psychologi- 
P area with which personality studies have cal traits than it does the use of biological — al 
shown some fruitful unification is that of principles to aid in -underst anding human be- fe 
- biological and medical research. To be sure, — havior. It would be unfair, however, to deny — 
_ agreat deal of the textbook emphasis on the that the establishment of relations a 


as a a psychophysical | or and of conduct (totheex- 


g It may be well to face at this point an biological processes associated with human ~ 
apprehension that the introduction of bio- variability. 45° 
logical considerations into social psychology great deal of of human conduct 
represents a betrayal of the social psycholo-— makes rather free and loose use of terms like 
gist’s interests. Earlier attempts, | it is true, x “energy” and “tension level.” If we a are going 
to introduce biological or physical explana- . make use of such conceptions at all, we 7 
tions of human conduct were often accom- would seem bound to secure what help we : 
panied by an | apparent desire to eliminate can physiologists in clarifying them. 
study of the experiences of people and to _ Biological and medical studies of the type — 
substitute the study of physical Processes in now becoming available > need longer 


biological principles i is, however, closely tied pn to biological processes that in 
“to a social on that retains a full i in- practice are little used in the social psycholo- 
n- gist’s analyses of conduct. These studies bea 
- directly on the activation of particular physi- = ; 
- portations seems related to classical views, os cal states both through social experience and < = 
for instance expressed by Wundt, on psycho constitutional character, and on the tole that — 
. physical a. These treated psycho- xt these physical states in their turn play i in the 7 


*Neal E. Miller, “E “Experimental Studies of Con- further selection of response tendencies. 


flict” in J. McV. Hunt, Personality and the Be- Psychopathology. A third direction of uni- 
havior Disorders, New York, 1944; David Katz, fication has been already evident from our 
sonality discussion, namely the field of per- 
_ sonality studies with the field of psychopa- Ain 
logy. The clinical influence is apparent 
“concrete probl even in Titers where its F presence is generally — 
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joven the analyst’s office, the clinic, 
as, "for instance, in Dewey’s Human e mental hospital 
poo Nature and Conduct and, curiously enough, = - Sociology and Anthropology. It is scarcely 


the later chapters of Watson’s first book, ; necessary to point out that the relevance of 
; “a Behavior: An Introduction to Comparative social analysis for personality theory is by no _ 
ry _ Psychology. One has only to examine a re- means a novelty of our day. Sociologists were | 
cent compendium of research reviews, such foremost in decrying a non- -culturally = 
as the volumes edited by Hunt,° to appreciate ented psychology of. personality, and 
me the deep penetration of clinically derived the- maintaining the necessity of relating the con- : 


_ ories into the field of personality studies. bie. text of the individual’s social life to the prob- 

- I do not want to raise again the questions - ¥ lems. of personality formation and change. 

briefly touched upon in our discussion of The writings of W. I. Thomas, Park, Cooley, 

a - drives. I am emphasizing the influence of Mead, Faris and Sapir have e made t this along. 

_ psychopathology here to round out our ac- | familiar notion, Of the specific theories | that 

En count of the interplay between the field of © 5 emerged in sociological writings perhaps the 
personality studies and other specialized most noteworthy was Park’s conception of 

Je mer areas of investigation, The more general sig-— the marginal man. . About the same time oc-. 

i — of the clinical influence seems to be > curs the emphasis to be found in the early 
this: it is further evidence that we are ap- studies of Donovan, Zorbough, Nels Ander- 
proaching a period in which the laws of hu- son and more 2 especially in Wirth’ ’s work on 


publication, “teaching, specialisation ities and to particular roles that individual 
have led us to speak of educational psychol- — play i in their communal groups. The sociolo- 
aa =. se industrial and personnel psychology,  gist’s analysis of deviant forms of behavior 


Clinical psychology, social psychology, mili- _ such as crime, suicide, and insanity exemplify 
‘tary y psychology, etc. One had the impression a further field in which personality problems — 
_ earlier that workers in these fields tended to were linked to features of the social struc- 
devise different sets of ad hoc principles. In _ ture. A more recent theme has emerged in 

ener this tendency has dissipated itself, studies that have concentrated on the 

_ but it still manifests itself by the charge — patterns of different social classes and the 


that the findings" of psychopathology have manner in which varying opportunities for 7 


only application to personality anal- social ascent affect the « organization of 
ysis. ¢an readily see that the earlier sonal 
literature, descriptive largely of end ‘pa- It may seem that the types of states di dis. 
se ‘hae. states, could have little utility for cussed earlier in this paper are very remote § 
tthe a theory of human behavior. ~The current from these to which reference has just 4 


do behave, and it would an vidualistic, 4 “asocial” 
 traordinary scientific assumption to suppose proaches. “What, i in fact, is the relationship 
~ there is a separate set of laws for the between such apparently divergent dire directions 
and another for those who are psychi- of research? 
cally hard-pressed. In addition to systematic the first the distinction between 
ue scientific considerations, one might point « out “individualistic” and “social” approaches to ; 
3 that phenomena which are considered to be personality poses today a a , largely verbalistic 
t largely come of neurotics and psy- dilemma. There is no considerable group of 
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i. to personality analysis. Further, the other 


an individual to or and social practices as his point of departure, 
father: is no less a social relation than his — ‘without being particularly concerned about a 
relation to his boss or the neighborhood gang — A the social conditions that produce them. He 
leader. That there are, then, in the current _ is more interested in explaining how given is. 
literature differences in the kinds of experi- human relationships and practices affect the 2 
“ee and the kinds of interpersonal relations formation and modification of personality. a 
that are considered important, and in the The sociologist, who is acutely aware of the 
~ explanations as to how these social experi- dependency of these relationships and social 
ences achieve their influence on personality practices on antecedent and continuing so- 
js not to be denied. But these differences can a cial developments, may ‘consequently feel — 1 
be resolved only by an appeal to the detailed | ¢ that something very vital has been omitted Ss, 
- investigations of personality and by further x from the picture. And to be sure, in terms e. 
“research, a total social analysis, this is 
The: sociologist, given his intellectual i true. But this is a legitimate division ll 
- terests, is often in a position to see the ; labor whose boundaries different specialists bi 
actual or potential influence of social situa- may ‘or may not cross as their intellectual 
“tions, which may not emerge too clearly or _ interests dictate. The sociologist’s capacity to 


at all when the focus of attention moves see the possible transiency of the types of 
te from one individual subject to an- human relationships that mold personality 


other. But the influence that sociologists can certainly enable him to save others" 
might exercise in the field of personality from a non-cultural conception of person- 
studies would be enhanced if they ality; but § as between these: two intellectual 


individuals that are required to demonstrate j tion there is surely no conflict whatsoever. -. 
in what ways and with what types of indi- Although, then, our intellectual training as 
viduals particular social situations operate sociologists almost inevitably disposes us to 
to effect their influence. Further, it is apt _ emphasize the very great influence of social a 
be dangerous to study ‘so-called “socio- structure and culture “personality, w we do 

- logical factors” in isolation from other social not, on the whole, tend to commit ourselves a 
influences in which the sociologist may not to the detailed study of personality. Natural 

be so interested. It is characteristic of a great. as this is, it has had some unfortunate con- 

deal of “sociologically oriented” personality — sequences. It meant that certain schemes of 
theory, that despite the contention that has analysis, such as, for instance, that of George 
existed since Park’s day that n marginal men H. Mead, became of central importance with-— = 
are more sensitive, aggressive, critical, etc., — out, however, being used or tested when eS 
we do not have (I believe) a single study faced with all the phenomena of behavior and 

that has s explicitly set out to test this by » the experience that the fully committed per- - 
detailed ‘personality analysis of representa- sonality analyst must somehow reduce to 
tive and control cases. It is only by descend- order and explanation. Some — sociologists 
ing to this level of “microscopic” analysis have a greater confidence in | the power and 
that the contributions of sociological insight — "scope of such schemes than would oll 


and those of other — can be com- be the case were they to deal with individual — 


human conduct in a manner less restricted 

The s sociologist as an n inted- that sometimes required (or believed to 
lectual responsibility the task of ae be required) for the sake of their sociological 
how certain social developments, such as interests. Fortunately, however, the psycho- 
that exemplified by the technology- indus- logical interests of sociologists have steadily 
trialization-urbanism complex, transform the expanded. One of the develop- 
nature ¢ of human relationships and so — —— within sociology has been the progres- 
practices. The student of personality, on the sive (if I may use the term) social psychol- 


hand, is apt to take these se relationships ogization of fields. which soci 
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dustrial relations, race. and a more careful coverage of in- 
Ah _ population have become progressively = one that is stimulated by an a 
cerned with the psychological ¢ constitution of ination of the great variety « of social forms 
their subjects. Se present in ‘different societies. The explicit 
- One major development of the last few formulation of these sources of influence and 
years which illustrates the interplay of inten- the manner in which they operate may lead 


sive personality analysis with the work of ‘to more carefully devised and testable hy- 

si _ other social scientists has not yet been men- _potheses than we have previously had. Fur- 

- tioned. This is the work represented by” the ther, the study of primitive > societies provides 
‘names of Kardiner, Linton, Kluckhohn, Mar- ¥ cpportunities to select extreme cases of cer- 

garet Mead, Gorer, DuBois, Benedict tain social variables and to test their signifi- 
many others. vac see the statement, cance in cases especially suited to reveal their 

operation. It should be added, however, that 


-. oa set out to investigate what aspects of ‘ very great; we should not suppose that the 

culture influence what aspects of persona ality types of ‘studies currently being on 

7 a by means of what processes at what specific 3 primitive societies are neither feasible nor 
necessary here here. Studies in this direction have 
Although the major Preoccupation of these already appeared. 
Pes writers i is to establish the manner in which So far the fruits of this research have been 


recognize that in the case of some, and society ¢ are ‘often ver very limited and -contradic- 
more especially Dr. Kardiner, asecondinten- tory, and the methods of research usually 
tion is evident. This is to trace the effect of used often woefully blunt for the tasks which 
_ what Kardiner calls the individual’s projec: _ they are called ‘upon to perform. But these 
tive systems on institutional developments, are, for the purposes of our present discus- 
. and especially on such cultural products as _ sion, , of minor importance. What i is signifi- 
3 a? folklore, myth and religion. Unfortunately cant is that these studies represent genuine 
.) the evidence that recent writings have pro- attempts to test by field investigations our 
= yl vided on this theme is much less adequate assumptions as to how cultural variations do 
; = than that which has been brought to bear produce differences in personality structure. j 


on the effect of social practices on personality 
yet _ not quite as distinct as presented here). Since q: _ Past and prospective gains in personality 
q mythology and folklore tend, for a variety of studies ar are ‘presumably dependent i in part on 
y other reasons that might be supposed i impor- advances in method. We turn then, finally, to 
tant, to persist without too rapid or radical a brief examination of the broader problems 
alteration, it becomes difficult to establish the > oft method as they apply to this field. ei Ly 
specific role that projective systems play Our examination of recent gains ‘should 
perpetuating them. throw some light on what methods are fruit- 
ie The major problem of these writers, S,name- ful, But here a paradox arises. I have sug- 

o. . the relation of variations in social prac- , gested that a major gain in the understand- 
tices and types of human relationships on a ‘ing of human conduct has come from clini- 

_ personality formation has been in the past 4 cally derived theories. : But these theories 


speaking about have made a 1 more ‘self- what magic is it possible for “unscientific” 


af conscious ai oon 1 systematic attempt to layb bare ep procedures to — results that have so 


personality — ‘anal sis. The writers we are that violate almost every scientific rule. By 
y analy: 


: psychology had in earlier davs plaved little _ the possible variation: | 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN PERSONALITY STUDIES 

_ influenced the science of human not develop ideas from simply satiate 

conduct? The answer appears to lie in this: questionnaires, Rorschach’s and T.A.T.’s. To ia a 
that the client’s problems required that he _ be sure, people vary greatly in their capacity a 

make some attempt to reveal himself to the for self- -observation and observation of 

clinician. The clinician of the last generation _ others, but even so the living room, the club pe 


about the only scientifically trained per- and the train do not provide adequate oppor- 


both compelled and gave him the opportunity. of our human ig relationships a are too tan- 
° to have people lay bare an intimate account | _ gential, too superficial to provide us with the aT 
of their lives, and an opportunity to make training which we require for problems that 

 continnane observations of the manner in are as complex and subtle as any that exist _ 
which they handled this task. Is it so in the world of science, Even our | most 


yeah of human revelation at their disposal _ 
who stumbled on ideas about human conduct unshared and privacy. 
_ and personality that have proved so signifi- ee How can the social psychologist and espe- 
cant? Could one reasonakly have expected = the student of personality get some bs 
accurate working conceptions of human na- a 


: such ideas from the scientist of the labora- — 


of method and ‘a 


to know as thoroughly | and as for years of research fruit- 

he could the object of his analysis. This 3 fully added to and modified if he sought out 
vantage outweighed everything else. To be such materials? To reject this burden of eS 

sure, it would have been even more advan- some and prolonged probing into the livesof | 

if the objects c of study had not been "persons, stands in curious contradiction to 

confined to neurotics. But even this handicap — * patience, diligence, and thoroughness that BS, 

could not prevent so original a procedure as__ we often associate with the scientific spirit. a 

intimately studying one’s subjects from Despite the wealth of methodological 

ing ree. erature in the field of personality this 
The science of human conduct arose ina lem is rarely faced. Indeed it is so persist- 

period in which ordinary opportunities for ently overlooked that one suspects that we 

continuous and intimate observation of are so detached from the sources of human 

people and for personal revelation were in- experience that mostly we are even unaware 


within society of plied by all it is not implied that 
patterns of life with which individuals often «this i is the only procedure. by which one can 
little direct or close contact. The scien-— get worthwhile working ideas for research. 
tist in our society whose scientific concern is Casual observation, suggestions in the litera-_ 

with the intricacies of human emotion Fe ture, existing bodies of theory, published : 


4 


experience must somehow devise means re histories all their part. But we cannot 


eo reliance on these sources leads ~@ 


| Tat and experience out of which he can is reflected i in the tendency for students to be 
| draw ideas for his scientific work. ‘The | stu- : ‘dawn off en masse in the direction of any a 
"dent. scientist, and the scientist himself, will 

certainly not develop this and wil one in a vacuum the slightest draft t be- 


current prestige-bearing development. When | 
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=a comes a whirlwind. Since we need these inti we: require is the temerity to ales to- 
_ mate explorations of human life and experi- _ day we can reduce such materials to reliabie g 
a . 3 ence, there is the further danger that if we do _ and precise categories of analysis that permit : 
= not do our own intensive analyses of indi- of quantification and statistical control. In 
SS we will be left at the mercy of vary- this direction genuine indications of progress 
ing schools of clinically derived theory, with- 


out either the opportunity to judge these con- i. There may appear to be a contradiction . 


; _ bring our own special training and insights to _ sive investigation of the individual 
bear. “explicit « or implied approval in earlier sections 
_ Secondly, I do not mean to imply that of this paper of research interests that _ 
= scientific abstraction of special variables or to stand in sharp variance with this empha. 
attributes for study is unnecessary. We can- sis. The scientist has, however, two tasks: : 
not simply sink ourselves in a morass of hu- one, is to get some ideas; the other, is to 
ocd man reportage and rely | on facts and knewl- = test them. These tasks are, of course, + 
im edge to seep through our pores. But the i in- _ sharply disjunctive; but so far I have been — 
 telligent selection of attributes and variables emphasizing primarily the scientist’s need for 
and the intelligent formulation of hypotheses sf microscopic acquaintance with persons, if his 
" about them | presuppose a ‘willingness: to ex- ideas about them are to bear some fidelity to 
_ amine the materials of our science in their _ life and lead to useful research. When it 
Getails. comes to testing ideas, there will undoubtedly 
a Thirdly, I do not mean to imply that the be a variety of designs and techniques that 
psychologist should turn away fromhis willberelevant. 
_ interest in the group structures, social proc- Thus some problems readily lend them- ae 
esses and institutional practices of society selves to experimental investigation, 
and concentrate his attention exclusively on many others, with the exercise of some ine tO 
i a succession of individuals. The social psy- : genuity and care, could be thus treated. The why 
chologist’ s knowledge of society is invaluable extension of experimental procedures to the 
= in guiding him in his study of the individual. study of personality has been an important — 

a va E _ It provides endless clues as to what might be : development in the last decade or so. It 
found and as to what influences might be would be absurd to forego the obvious 
a operative. But it is, nonetheless, in the study vantages of experimentation where ideas can 

_ of individuals that the significance of these be tested by such means. Each idea or propo- © 
+ social structures for human behavior will = will have to be evaluated on its own 
> oa have to be demonstrated, What we call social merits as to whether experimental procedures 
i processes and structures must, if they have are applicable. Caution of course is needed — 
_ effective bearing on human conduct, re- _ to prevent the idea from being so completely 
themselves in the behavior, relationships distorted by the exigencies of experimental 
sentiments of the individuals we study. procedure» that the experiment ultimately 
It is for this reason that even the sociologist turns out to test something very different — 
not primarily interested in personality study _ from the idea with which the investigator be- 3 
still has a great deal to gain the use of ‘gan. 
individual analysis. Granted that Similarly, the use of questionnaires, te 
we have made real progress in 1 method s since and various other procedu 
~~ days when Thomas and Park emphasized adequate to the requirements of a hero 
be importance of the personal document, problem, The introduction of factor analysis 
‘this does not mean_ that we have thereby and scaling devices has done a good deal 
7 ‘reached a point where we can dispense with | to permit a more rational use and analysis of 


i estigations. 

that the main defect of these. early most of cannot be 
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"RECENT ELOPMENTS IN PERSONALITY ¥ STUDIES 
tion ae sabject as be available to answer it as he wishes, is asa great 
= intensive investigation of them. “The “novelty, discussed as a major methodological _ 
chief merit of most tests is that they ‘enable contribution and is honorifically named after ie: 
us to spend less time with our subjects, and a proponent of it. It is equally interesting to saat 
; = that they provide us with more exact in- note that what nowadays is called an 1 inten a 
formation. Saving time is an important ‘virtue sive interview is one in which gag cus- 
but not at the expense of valid information. __ tomarily placed on the subject is ~ 
‘For many personality parameters the only loosened. 
adequate means of validation at our disposal When our concern is to test rather com- 
is prolonged and intensive observation, inter- _ plicated hypotheses about personality — z= 
viewing and “‘cross-examination” of the sub- which a given attribute or state is said to >be pe 
_ ject. This is where the real research lies. Once related to a rather complex patterning of = a 
q we have done this, tests are very useful time- events and personal characteristics, recourse "ic q 


savers, provided we can show that they will to intensive analysis of the individual i isespe- + 
predict adequately what we would get cially « difficult to avoid. trouble is 
purposes of easy and abbreviated 


such a full-scale exploration of the relevant. 
attributes. Many so-called validation criteria gation, or because the nature of the hypothe- fe 
-: almost as much validation as the tests é sis is misconstrued, the hypothesis gets re- sah: “ 
are “supposed to validate. Test ‘coeffi- duced to simple linear, additive 
“cients of validity acceptable to many investi- a procedure sometimes justified for first ap- 
gators often signify an increase in predictive proximation study, but one which ‘often dis- 
efficiency of the criterion of less than fifty torts completely the point of the original — 
cent. ‘This is not adequate when these idea. 
tests are then used for further research pur- _—iIn conclusion, then, I want to emphasize sie = 
poses as measures s of the criterion. Apart _ that this is no appeal to throw out test tech- 
- from saving time, probably another reason niques, experimentation, or anything else that 
why investigators place such barriers be- can be of the least service to social psychol- = 
tween themselves and their subjects is their ogists. Eclecticism with respect to method 2 
apparent assumption that the material they most certainly desirable and ought to have BS? Te 
_ might get by other procedures is not subject none of the stigma attached | toeclecticism in 
to precise techniques of summarization and theory. The point, however, is that we need — 
_ analysis. As I have previously indicated, I do to re-evalue whether for the various personal-— 
not think this assumption is justified. It is ity studies with which we are —_ 
not a matter of abandoning factor analysis, _ methods we choose i in each case are bees ment 
scaling or other techniques of analysis. The | ; 
point at issue is the securing of adequate data _ fai appraisals I think we shall find that is 
for analysis. 7 burdensome and slow as the process may be, 
We have become so preoccupied i in recent we will be led in all conscience to spend 
years with abbreviated methods of inquiry more time with the subjects are 
that even the simple procedure of asking to be studying. 
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ADIUSTMENT OF RURAL AND 


it.) 


study of personality adjustment of and rural communities provide a relatively 


Ts paper some of question as to homes 


school children in Miami County, favorable environment for healthy personal — 

: i Ohio. The basic data were collected during» and social development of children was magni- 
7 . the Spring of 1946 as part of the Miami fied by results of Selective Service rejection — 
County Health and Human Development rates during the recent war period. Through- 

Project. The main sponsors of this “out the of the Selective Service 


Ww elfare, Division 


Hygiene Association.” among farm men than among those in non- 
_ The original data for this paper consisted farm occupations. Various explanations have — 
__ been offered to account for these differentials 


- sixth grade children living on ‘farms, jn vil- in farm-nonfarm rejection rates. One as-— 


"ag periment Station, and ‘the local County a bs difficulties were even more ‘Prevalent 


_ Tages and in urban homes. Of these subjects 3 sumption was that rejection rates for per. 
- 371 lived on farms, 573 lived in rural-non- — sonality disorders were higher among farm — 


q 


q 


farm homes, and 285 lived i ina oF of abou ‘men because, as compared with cities, farm — 
homes and farm communities provide 


A. personality adjustment in children and youth, 


4 and that the effects show up in adult life. 


as compared to living ina 


orina anid This is of area some farm children will achieve better 


Personality adjustment than will some city, 


basis of his native ‘but 2 as 


= of his life experiences. The term discover whether farm children as a ‘group 


the person’s systems of attitudes, feelings, and 
actions, which make up his personality, func- 
tion harmoniously together. In other words, _@ group compare socially and emotionally — 
the: extent to which a person functions effi- with representative groups of boys living in 
ciently i a world of other persons. Good per- and in city How do groups 
sonality wae respect to their personality 
: read before the annual ‘meeting of th 
_ American Sociological Society held in New York In the present study of a 


City, December 38-30, 1047, + 4 
A. end John R Seeley, “Men- school children, three instru 


tal Health Needs in a Rural and Semi- Rural Area.’ 
Mimeo. Bull. State 1947. 


“adjustment” refers to the extent to which & are as well adjusted as are comparable groups 
of rural-nonfarm and of city children. How 


a  Tepresentative group of farm boys as 


a 
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= = a farm home prove a help or a hindrance a 
a 
— farm children will lag behind some city [| 
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1. A standardized personality test. 1946. This standardized test was = 
2. A device by which each classrooom _ to reveal characteristic tendencies on the part 
i uae ranked her students according to: to her of each child to respond to a Variety of situ- Ki 
best judgment of their mental health. SP atone of major importance in his life. Its 
oy 3. A “Guess Who” test by which students _ Major purpose is to provide measures of the 
in each classroom recorded their | own obser- - extent to ) which th the child is adjusting to a 
vations of deviant attitudes, and ‘roles in problems ‘and conditions which confront him, 
other members of their class. other words, the extent to which he is 
“ The Elementary Series of the California developing a normal, happy, and socially ca 
Test of Personality? was the standardized fective’ personality. 


test employed. This test contains 144 items This test is divided into two m major sec- al 


| of “self” and “social” adjustment. The au- tions so that it yields scores pertaining to 


thors of this test obtained a high degree of personal, or “wt adjustment” and scores ve 4 


statistical reliability by using sicndard pertaining to. social adjustment. ” Within 
methods of determination. Shey tried to as- each of these ional sections are six sub- _ 

its validity by careful selection tests. These scores are designed to 

4 items, and by disguising ‘ta to prevent | _ estimates of the child’s self- reliance, his feel- — 

the subject’s ready detection of their pur- ing of personal worth, his feeling of be- 

_ pose and his likelihood of presenting a self-— longing, his sense of personal freedom, his 

profile better than the tendencies withdraw from social contacts, 


~ students each instructor was | requested to These all relate to the concept of personal — 

5 arrange the members of her class in rank adjustment. The six sub-tests of the social — 
- order. This she did on the basis of her best adjustments provide scores pertaining to the 7 
4 judgment of each child as a “normal, whole- _child’s attitudes toward social standards, his rt 
some, happy, well-adjusted person. ial social skills, his freedom from anti- social an 

bh It is well known that children are acutely — attitudes, and his family, school, and -com-— 

4 sensitive to deviant attitudes and behavior munity relationships. ee ae oe a 

g used to record children’s judgments of scores achieved on these various tests by — 
one another. This “device was “constructed the 1,229 children included in report. 

in the form of a game. It contained 42 sig- _ The scores for rier gg and for social 


+ 72. The actual range was from 18 to 72. a 
item was ‘ ‘This person has an awful temper. _ possible range of scores for each sub-test © 
Can you guess who?” Each child was asked was o to 12. The actual range of scores varied © 
to write in for each item the name of the among the several tests. pee 2! wedi Ga 


person 1 who fitted the description, or write — _ The methods of analysis and ii . 


4 


in “nobody.” pec followed the usual statistical procedures ap- 


c. METHODS OF ANALYZING STANDARDIZE 


to data of this kind. ‘The ‘scores for 


each test were arranged in frequency dis- 
Separate distributions were made 


in other children. The “guess who” device = hs The basic data used here consisted of the < a 


The California Test of Personality, ele- farm, village (rural nonfarm), and city 


mentary series, administered to chil- children, Also, separate classifications 
dren in the third and ‘sixth: grades of i the made for boys and girls. The usual methods _ 


schools in in Miami ‘County in the s spring of of summarization, comparison, and analysis 


* Published by the California Test Bureau, so16 applied ‘these frequency tables. 


"See “A Study of the Mental Health Problems RESULTS OF ANALYSIS OF STANDARDIZED 
in Three Representative Elementary Schools,” ‘PERSONALITY TEST RESULTS 


a result of statistical analyses 


Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles, California. 
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the spring of 1946, farm children asa group Similarly farm children as a group differed 
had achieved a somewhat higher level of favorably from city children with respect to 
personal and social adjustment than urban social adjustment. ~The difference of 2.17 in 
children living in the small city included i in mean social adjustment scores between the 
rs the study. This assumes, of course, that the : two groups was not quite as great as te 
a a California Test of Personality Provided a _ difference in self-adjustment but was never- 
valid measure of these group differences. theless a significant difference as indicated by 
While Miami County farm children differ critical ratio of 2.8 (Table 1). 
"favorably from city children in that County Village and open country nonfarm chil- 
in adjustment no significant d dif- dren also differ favorably from 
1. COMPARISON OF MEAN Scores FOR THIRD AND SIXTH 
_ CHILDREN IN THE Pustic SCHOOLS or MIAMI 1946 


Number 


95 


Standard ‘Chie Difference Standard 


in Mean Error of in Mean | ‘Error of 
se Scores Scores | Diff. atio Ratio 


a cludes some children living gin 5 nonfarm hom 
ferences either in self-adjustment or in social children | in study, both in self- adjust- 
e2 adjustment were found between rural — farm — ment and i in social adjustment. On the other 
and rural nonfarm boys and girls. hand, such differences as appeared 
farm and rural nonfarm groups 


a 
+. 


= ard error. Its probability of chance penal - that boys and girls generally differ consider- — 
rence is only about 1 in 1,000. In oe ably with respect to personality adjustment, 

words, it represents a ‘statistically significant difference favoring girls. The question 
‘difference i in mean ‘Scores for the two groups — _ May | also be raised to how farm boys com- 
and city boys, and how 


ays 


— | 

- 

: 

— 

@ “oe for the city children at the same grade lev ; oa A 

in school. This difference favoring fa girl 
3 
i girl 
J 
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= 


4 x 4 
pre The may be sum- 


“It was found that both | farm and village %, sonal and of social adjustment are farm and — yee 
. we differ favorably from city boys but did village children favored when compared to 
_ not differ significantly from each other. The _ those in the city? Are rural boys and girls 
significant differences in -reliant? Do they have call 
TABLE 2. COMPARISON OF MEAN ADJUSTMENT SCORES FOR Due wo mah 


Farm 


50.23 50. 61. 10. 
58.49 


‘Farm—City = =| Farm—Nonfarm | $Nonfarm—City 


Boys 


Self-adjustment | 2. 118 
Social adjustment 


Self adjustment 
‘Soca adjustment 


Or sense of security, of self-confidence, of per- 
spect to self- with freedom? Are they better adjusted to 
social adjustment (Table school, and community? 


girls ‘differed favorably from city Answers to these questions were sough 


| 
a girls with respect to self-adjustment but not by analyzing the scores of the various sub- ae 


respect to social adjustment. 


a 


= 


in 
the 
the a 
jer 
hil 
‘it | 
= 
; 

2.3 =. 56 | 0.6 | 3.14 | 1.058 
| 08 | | | 2.90 | 2600 

| 2.71 | 1.095 | 2.5 | .38 | .933 | 0.4 | 2.33 1.049 
| 
nce, 

und 
ent, 
tion justment both personally and socially as adjustment (Table3), 
rae compared to those living in the city. As in ats was found that farm children differed - 
case of the boys, farm and village (or favorably and signicantly from city children 
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THE tHe Pustic Sct ScHooLs OF County, Ono, BY RESIDENCE, 


Score Deviation 


Farm 


! 


 Self-reliance 


Sense of personal worth © 
Sense of personal 


° 


A 


Personal freedom 
Sense of belonging 
Withdrawing ten. 


| 


Social skills -70 us 
Anti-soc. tendencies .187 
Family relations 25 | .200 
School relations .82 | .217— 
Community relations ws -34 


every component 


freedom. Even in this quality, however, farm a nents of social adjustment. ne 
children were on a par with city cousins. The to the se 


| 
— 
| ror | 
— 
7 | 40 | 138 | 29 
0.2 | | .110 08 | 
farm child was also superior to 
— of self-adjustment save The average farm cl 
— real 
4 yeral slee 
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| 


more self reliant than was the: one od "Personal freedom. Tt is believed 


‘of ‘others, and upon he is "permitted to have a part 

themselves and to direct their own activities in the determination of his activities and 

= a favorable degree. Village children like- setting the rules which will determine his 

were on the average more self-reliant life. Farm children did excel in this 

those in the urban sample. component of self- -adjustment. This: result 


Sense of personal worth. boys not surprising since other studies indi- 
girls were especially favored in their posses- cate that the f farm family is generally = 
sion of a sense of personal worth. It is well _ democratic than the typical urban family. 
_ known that one of the basic foundations for The farm children did not differ significantly 
mental health, or adequate Personality de- urban children, but they differed 
4 favorably from village boys and girls i in this 
dence in oneself and i in “those about 
- This study showed that ‘farmers’ sons and pe. respect to the components 0 
daughters were blessed with this quality to 
a greater degree than either city or village 
children in Miami County. Their — | compare unfavorably ei either with city ¢ or vil 
score e in this trait was & 8.51 as compared t to lage children. 
scores of only 7.38 for the city group and Social skills. The achievement of good 
7.92 for the village group. ‘The differences if mental health, or good personality adjust-— 
4 among th these means were all significant of real ment, depends to a considerable degree upon 
“differences in the groups compared (Table a the development of skills in getting along 
for mental health, it is widely agreed, many social was surprising to find 
is the child’s sense of personal security, or = they showed decided superiority over as 
his sense of belonging in his relations with urban children in being socially skillful - 
_ other persons and groups that exert deter-— socially effective, as measured by test r 
mining influences in his development. In this — sults. Village boys and girls, including tee se 
quality rural children both farm and non-living in open country nonfarm homes, also aa 
farm differed favorably from the city group. showed superiority over the urban group in 
‘ithdrawing tendencies. Normal per- this component. As in most other respects 
f sonality adjustment is characterized by rea the farm and village groups did not differ 


sonable freedom from withdrawing tenden- "significantly from each other. 
& cies. Such tendencies when present are si seen School relation. Rural children, both farm 
ff in the child who is sensitive, timid, and and nonfarm, were on the average ol 
lonely, and who tends to daydream | and to adjusted to the school situation than were 
concern himself with fantasy as a ‘substitute those i in the city. Those pupils living 0 on farms. 


for successes in real life. In the test of bens had an average a score nearly one 


Nervous ‘symptoms. Emotional to school. ‘The difference ¥ was sig- 

_ frequently give rise to such symptoms as loss nificant as indicated by the fact it was 3.8 _ 
of appetite, frequent eye strain, inability to times greater than its standard error 


— 


| J phases of self-adjustment may be briefly This study showed that farm children were — be im 
summarized. freer from such symptoms than were urban 
= | . dicate that the country children, more than ducive to good personality adjustment. A — 
rm 
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66 — 
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7 | | 
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‘Farm and village students did not differ” with r to this component ‘of social 


justment. 


Te 


were that the average rural child was min- & 


indicated by the test results. The indications 3- Comparison of rural children with @ stand. 


aan 2. more pride in his neighborhood; more toler- - cate that there are factors involved in rural 
y ant of strangers and more respectful of laws 3. - living that are favorable to personality ad- 

a and regulations than was the average city - jusment in children as compared to children | 

_ child of elementary school age in the survey of comparable age in an adjacent city of 

rhe eee Family relations. The young person who whether the mean adjustment scores found 


exhibits desirable relations for the groups of children n in this study 


so ‘that, thet California Test of 
* that i is neither too strict nor too “ar tt Personality, was standardized by its authors 
a It is interesting that no one of the three on : a a group of more than 1 1,000 children in 
of children—city, farm, and village— grades four to eight inclusive. This standard 
» excelled over another in this respect. The group consisted of boys and girls in a dozen | 
=: erage _score on the family relations test different schools in and around Los Angeles, 
bs was highest for village children and lowest California. A table of percentile norms‘ based _ 
& those in the city. The differences were on the test data for this metropolitan group 
too small, however, be considered statisti-_ 4 is available for use as a standard of com- 
alla standards. Another component of _ = When the rural farm and rural nonfarm 
social adjustment is an understanding of — Fs children in the present ‘study were were combined, 
what is regarded as being right and wrong their average score on the self- adjustment 
in one’s group and an appreciation of the scale was found to be 48.2. This average 
necessity of subordinating one ’s own desires score corresponds to the 4oth percentile in 
bt. to the demands of the group. In this com- the published table of norms. This may be 
_ ponent as in the case of family relations no taken to indicate that the average rural child 
; ; significant group differences appeared among : in Miami | County exceeded 40 per cent of the 
a the three residence groups of children in — children on whom the test was standardized 
study. but fe fell short of 60 per cent of the standard 
Freedom from anti- social tendencies. The group. This would ‘indicate ‘the rural 
anti-social boy or girl is generally thought students in the present study compare some- 
‘, — as one who trys to satisfy his own wants = gem a in self- adjustment with the 
i ways that are damaging or unfair to which the norms : e 


acts bullying other children, , frequent ‘average | score for. 
quarreling, property destruction and other the rural children in the present study was 
socially unacceptable tendencies. Normal 5. This « corresponds to the 45th percentile 


ree personality adjustment is characterized by of the standard group. This would indicate 7 
reasonable degree of freedom from these 


tendencies. that Manual of Direction. California Test of 


q a = gling more happily with his neighbors, taking Results presented up ‘to this point indi- a 


1 
| | 
— 
4 
| 
— 
| 
° = treated at home. He lives easily and com- expected for children of elementary school it 
be 
q 
ch 
= 
A 
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a no! 
ers 
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twe 
— | dre 
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high 


a slight disadvantage for the rural children en who constituted 39.5 per cent of all rural stu- 
since it would be « expected that their average | ¥ dents — ” 32. 6 per cent a toe 


the table of norms. SCORES FOR AVERAGE AND SIXTH 

ND SI 
Further comparisons involving the various Grape Rurat 19460 
Show some of self and ‘social, adjustment 


show some interesting results. The rural 


children as a group showed superiority over dy Test Mean | 
the standard group in 1 only two components. 

4 self-reliance the average rural pupil had Boe 
a score which corresponded to the e 63rd per rt 

i centile of the standard group. In a sense of Self-reliance 

personal worth the average rural child also Sense of personal worth 

; had a score which exceeded the soth per- 

centile of the Los Angeles ¢ group. Freedom from withdrawing 

Compared with the standard group the tendencies 

‘< ‘rural children in this study made the poorest — Freedom from nervous symp- 


showing in freedom from nervous symptoms, ay 


adjustment 


their sense of freedom, i in their 


will be recalled a asa part of this study of School relations 
0.2 


=) 


geles, personality adjustment of rural and city Community relations 
group of their respective classes. In Expected 50. _ Percentile 
sponse each teacher ranked the members 


-of her class into 7 groups on the basis of her 
considered judgment of the normality of ranking lowest in 
ment Did the teachers tend to rank farm 
nonfarm children higher as normal, conpantows OF 
_ wholesome persons? Unfortunately this ques- 
ay be tion could be answered only for those teach- Farm children also teceived few adverse 
child Bers in the county and village school systems, judgments from companions than did non- a : ; 
ofthe Band comparisons could be made only as be- farm children. In the third grade 15.1 per 7 
dized tween rural farm and rural nonfarm chil- cent of all farm children received negative 
adard “dren. ‘This was due to the fact that while ¥ scores on a “Guess Who” test, as compared 
farm and rural nonfarm students 18. 7 per cent of the city group and nearly 
were found i in the classes of the county and : 20 per cent of the rural nonfarm group. At be - 
‘village’ schools, only city children attended the sixth grade level 16.9 per of the 
the city schools. farm boys and girls and 17.2 per cent of the 
Interestly enough teachers tended to rate village group received unfavorable “Guess 
e for farm children above rural nonfarm children — Who” test scores as compared to nearly 2 il = 
was as normal, healthy, wholesome persons. Stu- cent of the city children (Table 6). 
living in fa omes made up 39. 
licate per cent of all rural students, but they made 6. COMPOSITE ADJUSTMENT SCORES 


up 47. 2 per cent of those that teachers ranked — ‘ - Personality test scores were combined with 


highest. On the ; other hand | the a children 


ocial — 
oups 
Table 
Valuect 
ral 
y 
s 
of 
y are 
— 

q 
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to get a composite personality adjustment Nite CONCLUSIO 
index for each child in the present study. On Ms 


the basis of this index about 1 child in every * age level of personality adjustment was sig- — 


was classified as uperior per- nificantly higher among farm children than 


co 8. 


|? 


| 


° 


» | ome 


‘sonality adjustment. A somewhat larger pro- among those living in city in one 
portion of rural than of urban children were city included in the study. Between rural 


children and those from rural nonfarm — 


is On the ct basis about 1 child in every homes very few s significant differences were 
- § was classed as poorly adjusted, and show- - found. Both groups differed favorably from 


evidences of poor mental health. ~The city boys and girls i inthe study. 


children differed favorably from 


oy were about ‘the same ‘or the different city children in ‘a number of ways. _ They | 


residence groups. more ‘reliant, ay had a greater 
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sense of worth, a Sense | of adverse from companions 
¥ 


ior 
evidence of greater social skills “sonality adjustment was | found to be highest 
- rated superior in school and community rela- - among farm and village children and lowest _ 
tions. They failed to show any ‘superiority in among city children. The category of su- 
_ their sense of personal freedom and in their perior personality adjustment established by | 


siemens s in the fami family. Neither did they _ the study included about 13 per cent of the 
TABLE 6. THIRD AND SrxtH GRADE CHILDREN IN THE PuBLic ScHoots oF Mrami County HO RECEIVED 


NGative Scores on Guess Test 1946 By RESIDENCE ANDSEX 


Residence and Sex_ oad With guess whe scores Total With guess who scores 


Rural —nonfarm 

Girls 


show superior adjustment in social ‘stand- rural children and around 11 ‘per cent of 

ards: or in freedom from anti-social tenden- city group. 
ces, - The proportion of children classified as 
While the farm children in this study very poorly adjusted was not significantly — 
differed favorably i in most respects. from the different among farm, village and —— 
city children they tended to compare some- dren. About 1 in each 5 or 6 were in - 
what unfavorably with a standard group | in category. 
California studied by the authors of the Oe no claim is made for the generality us 
sonality test administered i in 


_ Teachers tended to rank farm children _ 1946, when the original study was made, _ 

_ above nonfarm children as “normal, healthy, P| average level of personality adjustment has — 
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ICIAL REPORTS and PROCEEDINGS 


REPORT OF NOMINATIONS AND ELEC. following ‘persons were elected by clear 


TION OF OFFICERS FOR THE 


a In accordance with the provisions s of the re 
I am transmitting herewith the report of Parsons 
the Committee on Nominations to the First Vice- 
The persons listed as having the highest number : i Dorothy S. Thomas 
votes the elected officers for 1949. Second Vice-President 
In behalf of the Society I wish to thank Philip M. Hauser 
_ Raymond Kennedy and his associates on the as 
on Nominations and the tellers for Members of of the the Executive Committee 
the President of the American Alpert, ‘William H. Sewell. 
a “a the membership, which had been conducted by | 


tee on giving the results of the the Committee on Nominations in and 
te BS election of officers of the Society for 1949. 1946, was discontinued this year, on the strong 


7 Bi __ The official ballot for the election was pre- 7 advice of the former Chairman of the Commit- 


7 olen by the Committee on Nominations and tee, James A. Quinn. It was his opinion, with ¥ 
_ Which the present Chairman agrees, that this 


mailed by the Secretary of the Society to all 
_ voting members on May 15, 1948. The —_ procedure entailed an amount of labor and ee 
ie ac: for the elective offices were as setbone; pense unwarranted by either the principle in- 
For President volved or the results. It is properly | the duty of 


or tl 
Talcott Parsons, Thorsten the ‘Committee on Nominations to draw up 


slate of candidates, and no essential purpose is 
First Vice- e-Presdent served by preliminary polling of a sample of 


Robert Cm Angell, Dorothy the total membership. Moreover, any members 
Second Vice- President who are dissatisfied with the nominations of the 
4 ‘Philip M. Hauser, Frank Lorimer Committee are given the opportunity to write 
For Members of the Committee in the names of on the official ¢ 
W. Hart, Thomas C. McCormick, Ira ballot. 
Reid, Conrad Taeuber preparing the list of nominees for the 
3 ¢ ‘cast four successive ballots before arriving at a 
| Harry Alpert, Clarence Glick, ‘Louis Gu utt- complete slate of candidates acceptable to a 
man, William am Sewell majority of the members of the Committee. The 
an ‘Twelve hundred and thirty-two ballots were small number of write-in votes indicated de 
sent out, and a total of 797 (65%) were re- general satisfaction of the members of the So- 
- er to the Chairman. Six of these were ciety with the nominations of the Committee. 
_ ineligible because of improper identification, and Re Members of the Committee on Nominations 
3 _ nine were mailed after the deadline fixed by the : were Harry Alpert, Ray E. Baber, Raymond V. ] 
pa) By-Laws of the Society, June 15. The total _ Bowers, Lloyd A. Cook, Noel P. Gist, Margaret 
of valid ballots counted was therefore Hagood, C. J. 
782. Austin L. Porterfield, Arnold ose, H. W. 
Ballots counted under the Saunders, Calvin F. Schmid, Edgar T. Th homp — 
aS the Chairman of the Committee on Nominations, son, and George B. Vold. a a 5 iy 
of two tellers, Mason Respectfully submitted, 
> . RayMonp Kennepy, Chairma 
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| OFFICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 
ATI OF THE FORTY- THIRD ANNUAL 


Monpay, DECEMBER 27, 2 :00 PM.—6 P.M, 


wet Turspay, DECEMBER 28, 10 200 A. M.—12 100 M. 


: a Sociological Theory and Research Methods, Donald Young, Russell Sage Foundation, ilies ; 


Ecology and Population, Frank Lorimer, University, (Chairman 


he Family Cavan, Rockford College, 

: R 2 3:30 PM—§:30 
4 


= Disorganization, Robert E. L. Faris, University of Washington, Chairman re ie be 
Sociological T T and Research Methods, Donald foung, Russell ‘Sage Foundation, 


Wepwespay, | 29, 1:15 PM—3: 15 PM. 
Sociology. of Religion, Samuel C. Kincheloe, University of Chicago, Chairman 


J 
Contributed Papers, Paul W. Tappan, oa ep ork University, Chairman | ms. 


and Population, Frank Lorimer, American University, Chairman 


— WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 20, 3:30 P.M.—5 :30 P.M. 
Family, Ruth Shonle Cavan, Rockford College, Chairman 

Political Sociology, | Robert MacIver, Columbia University, Chairman a 

Dinner Meeting and Presidential Address 

Social Psychology, Alfred R. Lindesmith, Indiana University, Chairman 

Soci Disorganization, Robert E. L. Faris, University of Washington, Chairman 

Taurspay, DECEMBER 30, 11:00 A.M.—12 M. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 30, PM—3: P.M. 

Industrial Sociology, Wilbert E. Princeton 


uynn Smith, Vanderbilt University, Chairm 
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5 The numbers and symbols after the names indicate the classes of members: (1) er (2) Associate, 
(3) Student, (4) Life, (5) Honorary, (6) Emeritus, * Joint, Donor. 
be Aaserude, L. = ernon, Box 741, Quincy, Cali nderson, Carl W., 170 
_ Abernethy, George L., Davidson College, ‘Davidson, a Clarence W., R.R. 1, State College, Pa. om 
Ray H., 408 Lansdowne Ave. Lansdowne versity of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. (1) 
erson, Odin W., 521 S. Forest St., Ann Arbor, 
Ackerman, William B., Albion College, Albion, Mich. Mich. 
— _ Anderson, W. Department of Rural Social 1 Organ- 
=: Betty Jane, 242 E. 139th St., Hawthorne, ization, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. (1 _ 
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Angeles 46, Calif. (3) Andrews, Henry Lucian, Box 797, University, Ala, 
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Adams, Paul Lieber, Bennett College, Greensboro, 
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‘Adorno, Theodore, 316 S. Kenter Ave., Los Angeles 
24, Calif. (1) Argow, Walter W: The Menninger 
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Aginsky, 13 E. 71st St., New York 21, N.Y. Grange, 
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Akers, Elmer R. » $466 Silverton Dr., R. 8, Flint 7, N.Y. (4) 
ee: Donald, 1, United States Pipe « and Foundry, 
Allen, D. Albert, Jr. Emory University, Ga. view Burlington, N.J. (4) 
Albig, J. W., University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. (1) | Arnold, Melvin, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. (2) 4 
3 Albrecht, Milton C., 210 N. Uniun Rd. , Buffalo _ Aron, Birgit, 360° Central Park W. New York 25, 
Alexander, Chester, W estminster College, Fulton, Aronowitz, Muriel, , 2141 Starling Ave. , New York, 
‘Frank D., 731 E. . St., Minneapolis, E. Manasas Va. (1) 
Minn. (1) eis, Air 7 ©. 42nd ot., New York 17, 
Alfonso-Ravard, Francisco, Sur. 2 114, Caracas, 
Alinsky, Saul D., Industrial Foundation, 8S. Office Building, University of Florida, 


_ Tallahassee, Fla. uster, onald, 54 ro7th St. anks Village, 

Allen, Philip Department of Sociology, Mary Orangeburg, N.Y. 

Washington College of the University of Vir- Lonnie L., 2721 Pasadena St., , Detroit 

yale Floyd H., 409 Maxwell Bldg., ike . Avnet, Zelda, 1513 20th St. N.W., Ww ashington, D.C. 

Alpert, Harry, 90 Locustwood Blvd., Elmont, NY. Axelrad, Sidney, School Social Research, 66 WwW. rath 

_ Alston, John C., W ilberforce State College, Wilber- 
a Alvarez, Gloria Anne, 3888 Seton w  Bachelder, Joseph E., Washington Public Opinion Ith 


Bacher, Noble Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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possibility was eliminated. T war years them- 
RESIDENTIAL PROPINQUITY OF W 


-MATES AT MARRIAGE IN RELATION 


AGE AND OCCUPATION OF MALES 
in these years, then its long r run effect could 


AND 1946° The second change from Bossard’s study wa: was 


R. KoLier discard information relating to Negroes as 
Ohio S as possible. Dr. Bossard had included tem 


Pioneer work James Bossard in Philadel city’s population was Negro. The of 
phia, 1931, suggested that residential propin- from our sample was done because Ne- 
_ quity of mates at the time of marriage is 4  groes do not have the freedom to move about a 
factor in mate selection. Dr. Bossard examined city compared to whites and hence are forced — 
i five thousand consecutive marriage licenses in to live in segregated areas. 
: _ which one or both of the applicants were resi- 4 ‘third refinement was to employ the stand- 
dents of Philadelphia. The study found that one ard city block equal to one eighth of a mile 
_ out of four couples lived within two city blocks as the unit of measurement rather than to count 
of each other; one third of the couples lived © individual city blocks “as if” they were equal. 
within five blocks or less of each other. In an City blocks vary in length within cities and be- _ 
4 apt statement, Dr. Bossard concludes: “Cupid — tween cities. The use of the standard city block 
_ may have wings, but apparently they are not enables future studies to secure — 
adapted for long flights.” Follow-up studies data upon which we shall finally base our con- 
i a Maurice R. Davie and Ruby Reeves in New clusions concerning the importance of residen- 
o _ Haven Connecticut , 1931; Dr. W. A ‘Ander-— tial propinquity as a factor in mate a 
& in Genessee County, New York, 1934, and “ Dr. Bossard’s study dealt with the first five " 


Carmella Frell in Warren, Ohio, 1947 conirmed months of the year and did not deal with those 


Dr. Bossard’s original hypothesis. = = . people who married the last seven months : 


It was the purpose of the present study to the year. To make sure that all couples in all 
apply more rigorous techniques to determine twelve months would have a chance to be 
_ the validity of residential propinquity as a fac- te selected for study, a sampling technique of 

- tor in mate selection in Columbus, Ohio. aes _ selecting the first fifty couples each month, F 
7 ‘The first refinement of Bessard’s study — starting with the first of the ‘month and an 
1 to shift the years of study away from the “De- additional fifty couples starting with the fif- ps 
/ pression” of the early thirties. The possibility — _ teenth of the month, or one hundred couples 
that the economic conditions of 1931 were re- month was employed. 
_ sponsible for Dr. Bossard’s findings had to be ; A fifth refinement was to study solely. the 
eliminated. By selecting 1938 as a year well couples who were both residents of the city of 
removed from the trough of the economic cycle Columbus, Ohio, and — prensa sub- } 
yet not a year closely connected with World A ‘study p 


per before the of the 

Ohio Valley Sociological Society, Columbus, Ohio, 

H.S. Becsard, Mervlege on and Family, Chap- those applying for a marriage license at 
ter Four. Philadelphia, University of Franklin Courthouse were both city 
Press, 1940, “Residential Propinquity as a Factor in ~ residents. It was therefore decided to study — 

Marriage,” pp. 70022 tt those couples who were both city residents. 
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Lastly, Dr. — work wa was 1s carried a a bit could not be measured in city blocks Geely, 


o by investigating two factors — which across the river but rather around the river to 


mar ‘i might possibly help explain whatever residential the nearest bridge and thence to the residence 
was found. These were the age and of the individual concerned. 
occupation of tle male, The age of the man was 34 The assembled data indicated very clearly — 
used because there is the greater probability of that the refinements of Dr. Bossard’s study . 
Zz with men due to the alleged tendency — when applied to Columbus, Ohio, for 1938 and 


“of ‘women to under- or over- r-state their age. Oc- 1946 sustained Dr. Bossard’s original findings. 
The men tended to select women in the city 
by who lived near the men’s homes. Criticism that 
Bossard’s study might have been influenced by 
; the “Depress,” by the inclusion of Negroes, 
_ by the treatment of all city blocks as equal, or 
‘Residential is a factor i in by the sampling technique is not supported by 
selection for white mates who were both resi- _ this study in Columbus. In fifty-one per cent 
_ dents of the city of Columbus, Ohio, 1938 and of the 1,132 cases studied in Columbus, Ohio, — 
194 sets: 1938, the men selected a girl living within 
“= ss 2. Residential propinquity is in part a func- twelve: standard city blocks. In 1946, fifty per 
tion of (a) age and (b) occupation of males in - cent of 1,200 men selected a girl living within 
Columbus, Ohio, 1938 and 1946. Past fifteen standard city blocks. Combining the cases 
_ It was possible to succeed in the original plan Of 1938 and 1946, a total of 1,205 or fifty- “one 
4 take twelve hundred cases in 1946 as there per cent of 2,332 cases chose a mate = 


were adequate numbers. In 1938, however, the within” fourteen standard city blocks. 
numbers were considerably smaller and there- — _ Analysis of the frequency distributions found 
mam the sampling in 1938 yielded only one for both years into quartiles yields the follow- 
thousand, one hundred and thirty- two cases. ing table. 


_ The total cases handled by the study amounted oR esidential Pre a ile Mates In Standard Cit _ 
to two thousand, three hundred | and thirty- ‘two ‘Blocks in in Columbus, Ohio, 1038, 1946, and Total, r: 
Questions arise as to the adequacy and rep- Quartiles 
_ resentativeness of the sample. With ee 
mately two hundred couples marrying 
month the sampling amounted to close to I. 
_ Perry Denune has run studies in the past on 
me County marriages in which he took There appears to be litth e difference in the de- 
aly the first forty cases per month starting «gree of residential propinquity in samples 
with the first of each month. He then has made for 1938 and 1946. In both years one fourth a 
of the entire universe and in plotting of all the white mates lived about three stand- 
_ their curves finds that his sample of forty ard city blocks apart. In both years three , 
; closely parallels that of the total universe. The fourths of all the cases lived within — 


a ‘sample, then, of one hundred cases per month standard city blocks of each other. In 1938, 


and “spread over the month would seem quite _ half the couples were about twelve standard — f 

- adequate and give every opportunity for the city blocks apart whereas in 1946 half the 

: _ ‘Major characteristics of the universe to mani- a couples were about fifteen standard city blocks 
Set On apart. The semi-interquartile range remained 
"The residences of both the male and female a: about fourteen standard city blocks for both — = 
each license were pinpointed on a large map ‘years. 

cre of Columbus from the Office of the City a _ The potential criticism, that residential pro-— 


oc gineer. The closest possible distance in stand- Es pinguity as found by this study might be noth- 


3 ard city blocks was desired. In the face of ing 1 more than the operation of chance due to 
obstacles. such as rivers, railroad tracks, ‘nature of the sample 
courses, large estates, undeveloped areas and needs to be any group of wom- 


rather than mix an Urban and rural study of large state institutions it was necessary to meas-_ 
ok distance between the homes of couples about to ure around them. For example, a couple whose 
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— white, both city slieiie and marriage — ‘groups in quartiles reveals again the close ee 
applicants in a given year on the basis of of residential propinquity for each age 
chance also select each other as future m mates? it group for each year . .. the results varying 
ie close degree of residential propinquity was age g 


with each age group. The age group 24-27 con- 

ie for people who had these ne ‘sistently demonstrated the greatest distance = 

and yet had not selected each other as mates, the standard city blocks. The age group Over 35 a - 

Ss operation of the residential propinquity factor e consistently demonstrated the closest degree of = 
sheer chance would be established. residential propinquity. The group 28-31 con- 
"The case records used in the study were  sistently remained in the middle between the oe 
_ thoroughly shuffled and two hundred cases were age group 24-27 and the age group Over 35. 
. taken at random for each year. By plotting the Other age groups were erratic in their behavior. a 

~ residence of the male of the first card and the Age appears to be partially related to the de- _ 
of the female on the second card, one of residential propinquity but no generali- 

hundred men and one hundred women who did zation would be correct unless it was qualified 
not select each other as mates and yet who by stating the age group concerned and the time ~ 7 
possessed the three common characteristics men- span involved. Critical ratios of 3.880 and i 
— above were measured relative to thelr (3-414 were found between the age groups 24- 27 : 
degree of residential propinquity. The degree and the group Over 35 for 1938 and 1946 

‘of residential propinquity of these “chance spectively. In 1938 a critical ratio of 2.628 was + 

couples” varied markedly from the degree - found between the age group 28-31 and the | 
i residential propinquity found for those couples Over 35 group. In 1946 a critical ratio of 2. 670, 
who had actually selected each other as future was found between the age group 20-23 and the 
mates. One fourth of the “chance couples” Over 35 group. In other words, the differences — 
lived within 17 standard city blocks where- between these groups were "significant differ- 
as one fourth of the actual couples lived within ences. Differences between other age oe il 
three standard city blocks of each other’ s yielded no significant eee a 
homes. The median for the chance sample waS Median of Ceeuratianal 


Rank Order of Medians of Occupational Groups by 
about 29 blocks whereas for the couples who“ Standard City Blocks, 1938 and 1046 <a 


selected each other the median was about thir- 
teen blocks. The upper quartile for the chance 
sample was about 43 blocks whereas the couples. 
about to be married had an upper quartile of Managerial 
32 blocks. These findings indicate os Skilied 
thing other than chance explains the close de- Semi-skilled 
of residential propinquity found between Service 


he couples studied. — Unskilled 
‘Analysis of the frequency distributions 
the various age groups and occupations of the —. Occup ational | Group a 
men studied in 1938 and 1946 indicates possible 
factors operative in the degree of residential 


Order of Medians of Age Groups by 


a Standard City Blocks, 1938 and 1946 Semi-skilled 


14. males yielded more significant data. In general, _ 
10. = the higher a man ranged on the occupational — 
Over. 38 ~—sscale the greater the distance in standard city 
blocks in which he selected his future mate. 


ilar study of the occupations of the 


= ~ he lower the occupational position, the greater 


90-23 the degree of residential propinquity found. 
28-31 13.88 Professional and Managerial men had a 
35 frequency of about 16 to 18 standard city blocks 
83 between themselves and their future Wives 
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RICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
the Unskilled married girls living characteristics of the experiment are dif. 
within 3-5 standard city blocks. in the social and natural sciences, but 
‘The findings of this study sustain the original that the characteristics of the social object and 
ypothesis, namely, that residential propinquity — the social context of the experimenter are suffi- 
ig is a factor in mate selection for white mates — ‘ciently different to warrant special considera- q : 
ar. who were both city residents of Columbus, © 7 tion. Chapin, Greenwood? and others have per- _ 
Ls. Ohio, 1938 and 1946 and that residential pro- _ formed an excellent service for sociologists by 
i _ pinquity is explainable, in part, as a function of a pointing out the ways in which the experimental 
(a) age and (b) occupation of males in pode method could be adapted to social science prob- 
Ohio, 1938 and 1946. lems and by performing actual social science 
applied to age and occupational groups are not experiments to break the path for more ex- 
wholely correct unless one specifies which age tended use of that method. The experimental 
group or which occupational group in a given method is probably the most fruitful method 
year he means. science generally, and» its use- in social 
What interpretation should be given these science will no doubt extend knowledge mark- 


here? If our findings are correct, then some experiment cannot be applied to social science 
of Bossard’s original ideas that there are ‘ “social problems, there are differences between physi- 
types in urban communities” who tend to marry cal data and social data that should be taken 
_ may be correct. It is further suggested that into consideration before the method is carried 
because residential propinquity is operative in over from one science to the other. Before _ 
the parents of boys and of ing up these differences, some of the common 
__ characteristics of experiments will be re- stated. 

An experiment consists simply of applying q 


me - a stronger than fifty-fifty chance that a ee stimuli which might affect the object 
Sg ee boy or girl in the city will marry someone liv- _ simultaneously, and noting the changes that — 
ws i ae ing very close to his residence. Here, we noe in the object, presumably due to the ap- 
4 have a predictive device of great value. plication of the stimulus. The purpose of the 
We must be very cautious, however, i we experiment, then, is to discover cause-and- 
Ae generalize too freely about residential propin- : effect relationships applicable to certain classes 
quity. Thus far the studies have dealt with mar- of objects. The natural scientists regard the 
vs riage license applications. The findings must be experiment: as the major way of discovering, 
= 
supplemented by additional research, such as and probably the only—way of provir, such 
_ interviews, to determine if the residency re- = and- effect relationships. Most, but cer- 
5 ported in the documents are more apparent than — a tainly not all, research in the natural sciences 
real, More research using similar methods to consists of experiments, 2 —™ 
hay + one should be undertaken to check these The holding constant of possibly interfering f) 
findings in Columbus. — More researches using stimuli takes place in one of two ways. First, 
different methods are also welcomed as they such stimuli are physically removed. For ex- 
‘might reveal discrepancies that “cannot appear ample, if the experiment would be affected by 
in a statistical study, Mp SS Se air, all air is removed from a jar or tube = 
With Bossard then, we repeat, es, Cupid the experiment is carried on in this vacuum. 
has wings but he doesn’t fly very far. And even _ Second, a “control group” is used awe 
_with five cent bus fare, he still prefers to re- ~ matched with the ‘experimental object in all — 
main close to home.” respects except that of the experimental stimu- 


CONDITIONS OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE © stimuli will affect the control as well as the 
experimental object and allow the effect of of the 

ARNOLD M. Rose There | There de an assumption behind the logic of 
*F. Stuart Experimental Designs 

New ‘York: Harper and 
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CURRENT ITEMS 
- determining causes s by means asihaasabialeaa _ means, one for a group of people before the 
tion that the physical scientist—who devised % application of the stimulus, and the other one es, 
the method of experimentation first after the stimulus. The use of the average a as a 
a has to call into question. This is me 
the uniformity of his experimental object. In = not - uniform to begin with, and that the stimu- ; 
early experiments on conductivity, for example, Jus had differential effects on members of the 
_ pure metals could be obtained through which - group. A measure of variation may also be re- — 
electric charges could be sent and the con- ported but an explanation of differential re- 
ductivity of the metals measured. The metals _ sponse is almost always regarded as beyond the 
were uniform, or deviated from uniformity by scope of the experiment. == = 
known amounts, and therefore a single experi- ‘The result is that the experimental finding — 
meng,could determine, within narrow limits, the applies only to the group on which the experi-— 
of a given metal. was performed—for example, to 329 
a When the biologists came to perform experi- — seniors i in 3 Chicago high schools. The addition — 
‘ments, they discovered that they had more of several persons to the group would be ex- 
difficulty in finding “normal” organisms than pected to alter the experimental findings. If ie 
the physicists had in finding “pure’ ” metals. experiment had been performed in a different ne 
However, they developed their concept of nor- type of high school, or in another city, the ee 
ality, and made an effort. to include a Tange experimental finding would probably be differ- 
specimens before performing an experiment This is a serious limitation on 
on a living object. There was still no need to — tion in the social sciences. It is the source of © 
"question, however, that an experimental find- conflicting findings from. similar experiments. 
ing derived from one group of organisms ap- For example, a survey of experiments designed 4 
plied to any of the ‘same to measure the influence of certain stimuli on 
species. ‘Face attitudes revealed that there were greatly 
_ The social scientist faces-a still more difficult _ differing findings, as shown in Table 1. 


Variability among people’s minds is so great Taste 1.* Numser or Stupies SHowinc CHANGE 
or ABSENCE OF CHANGE IN RACE ATTITUDES AS a 4 aE 


that serious question can be raised whether the 
effect of an experimental stimulus applied to Seco 
group of individuals is the same effect that 


would be obtained if the same stimulus were 
E tal Stimul Ch “Change Indef 


except in terms of individual or group values. 
Who is to say what a normal attitude poner a faites aden Rose, Studies in the Re- 
war is, or what the healthy organization of a duction of Prejudice, Monograph prepared for the 

social “club may be? An individual’s reaction — American Council on Race Relations (Chicag 

to an experimental stimulus, his ability to ond Edition, 1048), p. 
“absorb” the stimulus, is based upon all 
previous experiences with related objects—that When findings like these occur, the experiments 

t is, upon his apperceptive mass. Since few people cannot be said to answer questions about cause- 
have identical apperceptive masses, an experi- ‘ and-effect—they simply lead to further argu-— 


mental finding for one group of people need — ~ ment. The social scientist needs to realize that — Br 
not necessarily apply te another ‘qroup. pees his findings apply only to that specific st: statistical 3 
_ The very variation within an experimental “Universe — of which his experimental group is 
_ group in its response to an experimental stimu- representative. If he makes his experimental — 
® should indicate to the social experimenter group more broadly representative, he broadens 
the nature of his problem. The physical or validity of his findings. 
__ biological scientist seldom meets variant re- Another problem for the social science ex 
_ sponse, and when he does he always seeks its _ perimenter, and another source of conflict in his 
cause and reports on it along with his ‘major findings, is the ‘difficulty in specifying bis 
and findings. The social science experi- stimulus. The physical and biological scientists 
iad 
ment, on the other hand, is usually reported ie not seem to have been faced with this prob- 


in terms of a difference between two ~ lem to any extent: heating a body to. 200 PC. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 

a given yen chemical, served as unitary ly to permit their a addition to or subtraction 

_ stimuli, and there was never any difficulty in from another set of measurements? (2) Does b 

duplicating the stimuli. When the social scientist “the existence of an extraneous influence, 

comes to perform his experiments, however, he when accounted for by the use of measured con- as 

ue" frequently finds that his stimulus is a complex ‘ trols, sometimes change the nature of the ~ @ 

elements, some of which he may have perimental stimulus? For example, a piece of 

control over, and each of which may have propaganda experimentally used to reduce race 

different effect on the experimental group. prejudice takes on an unusual significance if 

_ may be difficult or impossible to reproduce the it is administered simultaneously — with an en- 4 fa 

stimulus exactly for subsequent tests. For ex- dorsement of it by a powerful source of pres- 

ample, a movie is a frequently used type of tige—say, the Catholic Churchh 

: are stimulus in a social science experiment. Not "The latter point can be stated more generally, —F 

i = only does a movie contain a large conglomera- in a form which indicates that it is a major — 4 pis de 

tion of varying scenes, characters and settings, consideration for the social 

but a movie has to be shown in a certain type science experimenter. The control holds con- 

“- ea - of room, under a given context of events, by a__ stant only extraneous influences, but it does not i 


given | operator. Each of these “elements may hold constant internal influences not part of the — 
“a have a different” influence on the experimental experimental stimulus. The writer was recently — 
group, and it may be difficult to reproduce this tr the assignment of setting up a social 


concatenation of elements in order to perform — experiment in which excellent controls 


_ the experiment a second time. Certainly this were available. These controls permitted the _ 
complexity of the stimulus reduces the possi- holding constant of those external influences — 


generalizing about its influence. Yet which affected the control cases and experi- 

the social science experimenter finds it difficult ¥ mental cases equally. But the experimental cases q | = 

_ to specify a simpler stimulus than a movie with- 4 were social beings to whom things were happen- § bs. 

out sacrificing its realism. completely beyond the control, and even 

The social scientist is somewhat more handi- ond the experience, of the experimenter, and 
capped than is the physical or biological scientist th happening only to these cases and to 
in holding extraneous influences constant, —_ no others in the world at that time. The social — -* 

he is quite aware of his difficulties in this re- " scientist cannot control his experimental cases — ia we 

_ spect. The social scientist is seldom in a position as the natural scientist can control his. In this, Th 

to remove the extraneous influences physically, ny situation, the social scientist has to find out — i | of 
although society sometimes creates situations in _ what is happening to his cases and seek to a hac 

which such influences are Physically held con- measure the influence of uncontrolled factors 


tant. The soc ial : scientist is usually obliged to. te on them. This is not a completely satisfactory 
use a control group, and his difficulties in match- i solution, but the social scientist is compelled 
2 ing individuals are somewhat greater than those to put up with an ongoing social process over — 
of the biologist. It is difficult to find pairs of which he has only very partial contro, = 


hin 


_ individuals who are alike in all respects that. aa, This same consideration calls into question 9 : 
might influence their reactions to the experi- another aspect of the social science experiment. 4 Bes 
‘mental stimulus. Few social science J an experimental group is matched with = 

ene 


groups are identical with their ‘experimental stant, the situation is not the same as when the 
groups in all relevant Tespects. et et ss extraneous factors are physically held constant. 
Even should the social science experimenter _ _ The stimulus may have an effect at one level 
SI succeed in finding perfectly matched controls, of control, but perhaps not at other levels. For 
these allow him only to correct for extraneous ‘holding status constant by 


ers feel completely satisfied that their control a control group to hold extraneous factors ce 


ate on the experimental object; they are not 4 


“held constant” in the natural science is not the same as The 
menter’s sense of the term. The correction proc- "status in the same way as the physicist elimi- 
involves measuring changes in the control nates electric disturbance from his experimental 


a cases, which of course are not due to the ex- - set- -up. It does not preclude the stimulus from _ 
_ perimental stimulus, and adding or substracting “having an effect on some ethnic groups but not | 
these measured changes to the experimental others. Yet the social science experimenter 
_ change. This step raises two questions: (1) How frequently believes he can’ take any sort of 
experimental “provided he can match it 
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with a group. conclusions can regardless of what ‘ ‘school’ he to, 

be made only for homogeneous groups, when usually imply a more dynamic view of society | 

homogeneity is defined as responding in the and the individual than do the sociologists’ con- 

same way to the identical stimulus. Since the cepts. 

experimenter cannot know in advance how the This observation does not involve a judgment — 
a members of his group are going to respond, he of which set of terms is more correct or more © 
. has to make some intelligent guesses, based on _ realistic; it simply analyzes an implicit assump- — 

a great deal of general information, as to what tion contained in those tools of research known 
factors identify a homogeneous group for his concepts. It is not believed that the reliance 
- ~ experiment. The determination of homogeneous _ on one set of concepts is related to political 4 

i groups, and the use of the experimental method conservatism or radicalism. It is not believed " P 

only | on such homogenous groups, are major oo the prevalence of a certain assumption in ra o 
demands" on the careful social ‘science experi- concepts of a discipline selects individuals 

with a congenial temperament to go into that 
*s much for the difficulties of the social discipline (that is, the personal motives which 
7 scientist. There is another difference between lead a person to go into social psychology are 

social scientist the physical and believed to be different from those which 


- 


sion, however. One of the essential characteris- “less, sociologists have a more static picture of 
tics modern Science, as to than do This i is due 


E method supports this point of view, since the rs. certain problems and certain assumptions | 
experiment requires induced change. The nat- a _ which are more significant for the social scien- 
ural scientist’s knowledge of cause-and-effect — _ tist than for the physical or biological scientist. 
relationships is based on his ability to change The social scientist cannot properly take over 
the world, and his success is attaining knowledge experimental method from the older sciences 
“had led him automatically to assume that the without | examining it for its problems and as- 
world is highly susceptible to induced change. sumptions i in relation to his _— topic f 

to do research on relatively static phases of MYRDAL’S DEFINITIONS OF THE 
his subject matter. Even when the social scien- “SOUTH”: A METHODOLOGICAL 
tist studies trends or social change, he does NOTE 
not get the sense of mutability in society that 
he would get if he were inducing the change GILBERT 
a Psychology, a discipline with roots in biologi- In his study of the Negro problem i in Amer- z 
cal science as well as in social science, has em- _ ica, Gunnar Myrdal was faced with the problem — 
ployed the experimental method on social sci- of defining the areas of the country in which 
ence subjects to a much greater extent than has varying patterns of race relations were evident, 
_ sociology (and probably to a much greater ex- - and designating political units as “northern,” 
tent than have any of the other social sciences). “border states, “upper south,” and “deep. 
_ One of the distinct impressions this author got south.” He finds a solution to this problem in © 
surveying the psychologists’ experiments listing “various ~ of the south” which 
in the psychology of prejudice is that psychol- ey 1 
ogists conceive the social world to be much less = tional characteristics of PP states and the Di 
stable | than the sociologists conceive it to be. . trict of Columbia. A comparative table of these 
_ The paychaleaiit does not analyze prejudice and — characteristics is given in an appendix of An 
relations in terms of folkways, mores, American Dilemma® 
traditions, caste, in-groups, categoric contacts, It is the thesis of this paper | thet, the 
¥ 


= 


and other common sociological concepts, but in culty of constructing a clear definition arises Le 
terms of frustration and aggression, projection, = from the ambiguity of the common sense notion ha 
k displacement, catharsis, mental conflict, ambigu- of “the South,” which Myrdal has taken over; 
ests, and so on. psychologists’ concepts, 71 = 
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AMERICAN’ SOCIOLOGICAL I -EVIEW 
this conception is constructed of more than well as at least one other. 
dimension of associated phenomena; and present scale is only for two 
2 - that these dimensions can and should be iso- reasons. Some of the data, which are taken 7 
lated, separately defined, and then examined from Myrdal, are now outdated and the high 
3 _ for mutual relationships. The shortcomings of degree of reproducibility of the scale (99.3%) 
‘defining “south” without such an analysis are indicates that it would probably be possible to 
clear, for example, when we realize that New add many more items characteristic of “south- _ 
2 Jersey, Illinois, and Pennsylvania are listed as ernism,” achieving more discrimination between of 
“southern” ” according to one institutional — oa within the present scale types while still 4 


was 


tion while they are evidently unacceptable by _ retaining a single continuum. D2 
any geographical criterion. Pe. STi _ With the component dimensions of the con- 
Some of the characteristics used by Myrdal cept “south” - thus isolated, it is possible to 
define the south are purely arbitrary, and observe relationships between these dimensions. 
a therefore present no difficult problem of defini- Comparing Myrdal’s historical aracteristics — 
ae tion. Thus, the states below the Mason-Dixon with the scaled institutional dimension, we find if 
dine can be simply enumerated and this defini- . = only those states in scale types I and Il 
tion can be used whenever it is convenient to seceded during the Civil War, and nl those - 


Gui War; when a historical discussion arises tween the institution scale and these ell 
it would probably be most convenient to speak events is perfect. Che a 
_ of them as “the south.” The Census definition a The scale also throws light upon the concepts 
and the slave states prior to 1860 are equally “deep,” and “upper” south and ‘ ‘border states.” J 
_ arbitrary. A real problem of definition arises, a The use of these terms often includes both 
however, in the examination of the characteris- institutional and geographical — 


Since this is way possible, but the scale indicates that they 
highly correlated with the geographical dimen- are at least partially invalid, insofar as the 


sion, it might be convenient to speak in assumption is contained in the concepts “that 


_ of “southernness of racial institutions,” but it is institutionalized segregation and discrimination 
necessary to keep in mind that the definition is greatest in the “deep” south, less in the 
= to an institutional pattern, and not geo-— / “upper” south, and least in the “border states” 
_ graphical location. In this light, the paradox of and “northern states.” Myrdal, for example, 
geographically northern states being classified "classifies th the southern states as in the following 


as “southern” according to an institutional def-— table.* 


inition disappears. South: State 
is impossible, however, to speak of these =>, in Scale Type I 
oe institutional characteristics as a single, well de- fe 1 in Scale Type IT oo 
fined pattern, until it can be shown that they 1 in Scale Type 
form a single dimension themselves. The Gutt- 
man scaling technique, which has heretofore 70, 
been used mainly in attitude research, but is fs Type It 
principle applicable to ‘other qualitative data, 
_ Provides a test for the existence of such a single Bates States: States 13 though I 
dimension.? The following scale, using the data Comprise all of | Types 
from Myrdal’s table, ranks the 23 states and 
_ the District of Columbia meaningfully from high Fe The three - class - 


‘ to low according to the degree of institutional- _ roughly _ to the rank order on ~ scale. But 
ized discrimination and segregation. Every state Oklahoma, which has no white primary, is _ 
ranked higher than another in scale type uses - ehaaldeeed “deep” south while Virginia, which — 

all of the institutional modes of discrimination — has a white primary as well as every other ; 
_ and segregation that the lower ‘state uses, as x item which Oklahoma has, is considered ‘ “upper” — 


Louis Guttman, “A basis for qualitative south. The he correspondence is better at the 
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as 24. Pa. 


B—Jim Crow Street Cars 
C—Jim Crow Railways =) 


F—Actual Forced School Segregation 
District of Columbia has the sole error of reproduc in the scale, lacking ite .E, nofix int 


oa which is — to be present in Scale Type VI. | Das 
end of the scale. Scale types VII and VIII, as een see institutions must be 
well as the 25 states with none of the scale ‘a to form a single dimension before such P. 
are residually classified as institutional complex can be spoken of as 
more or less prevalent in one area or political 
a 1. The a “south” has been found ‘to ea: 3. The Guttman scaling technique indicates — 
“include at least three dimensions : a geographi- that | these institutions do form a single dimen- 
cal, an historical, and an institutional dimen- sion, and it is therefore ‘meaningful to speak 
_ sion, A definition of “south” can be found for 
each of these dimensions, and it is then segregation of different states. = 
to use whichever definition is most valuable 4. The fact that the Guttman technique hes 


for the purposes at hand. 
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=r occupational category. Since he based his oc- 
JA NOTE ON. “OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY 


_ designed for the Census, it is appropriate to fit 
as CENTERS compare his data with that of the U.S. 


cs Int ‘the April, 1948 issue of the ite This is done in the table on page 623, both for 
Sociological Review, there appears an article the total white male population and for the 
by Richard Centers entitled, “Occupational Mo- “urban” white male population. 
bility of ‘Urban Occupational Strata.” This If the parameters for the U. S. in this. table 
study, which is primarily concerned with roughly accurate, it appears that Centers’ 

cupational inheritance, presents interesting al-— sample is somewhat skewed. Comparing his 

_ though somewhat disturbing data. We would total white male sample (Column I) with the % 

like to raise a number of questions. ees ae total U. S. white males (Column II), Profes- 7 

1. Is this a truly urban sample? On page 198, sionals are over-represented by 3.1%, white — 
Centers says that the subjects of his sample collar workers (clerical) are over-represented 


section of the adult male population. ” represented by 12.5%. 
Indeed, this is indicated in Table 1 which dis- His “urban” sample is less adequate then 
plays a full range of occupational groups. Then, total sample. Comparing his “urban’ sample 
are told near the end of the article that, (Column II) with U. parameter 
¥ “The sons were the actual respondents in the (Column IV), the proprietors are in excess by 
_ study and comprise a cross section of the urban 8.6%, while the unskilled ‘Workers are under- : 
adult white male working population as it» is represented by 9.19 %. In other occupational 
now constituted.” Thus, he changes his sample levels the sample appears somewhat in 
from a “nationally representative cross-section Sa, We have another question regarding the na- 
a of the adult white-male population” (p. 198) to ture of the sample as it purports to represent — 
By ci _ @ “cross-section of the urban adult white male the urban labor force. How many urban wor 
= 3% working population” (p. 202). Apparently this ers had fathers who were farmers, and where 
———- by simply dropping thirty-two ‘sons who bi? were these fathers classified? We can find no 
farmers. place where Centers explains this. Certainly, 
ee implication is ; strong ‘that the reference ri it is ‘unrealistic to make a study of the “oc- 
- urban is really an occupational reference © “4 cupational origins of a sample of today’s urban 
rather than a geographic one. As far as we can _ labor force” without seenated the sons whose 
ascertain, Centers’ “urban” sample is the total were formers:* 
occupational distribution minus farm owners, Who is mobile and much? Table 4 
_ tenants, and laborers. This use of “urban” made Ps is supposed to show the average distance of 
throughout the article is not the usual meaning - occupational movement of sons, and the pre- 
employed by sociologists. vailing direction of mobility from the father’s 
2. What sample is used where? Rural sons Position. Centers’ measure of occupational 


_ were counted in Tables 1 and 2 , omitted in bility is the algebraic sum of the steps that the 
= 5, and not known if present in Tables a sons moved above or below their fathers’ oc- 
3 and 4, and 6. Although it was. possible to cupational level. Upon inspecting Table 4, we y 
Geer the question of the nature the are strained to adjust its conclusions to 
is ‘left wondering the presented in other tables. For example, 
‘Sample is being changed from table to table. 4 indicates that the sons of unskilled workers 
«43. As the sample representative? Nowhere limbed on the ‘3. 77 steps. we 4 
data given to enable the reader to assess 
adequately the internal composition of the verage small businessmen? 
Bt, ‘sample. This is especially needed when a sample own data indicate otherwise. Table 1 - tells us ; 
of 605 cases is used to represent approximately unskilled fathers had sons, per 
25 million urban white male workers of the cent of whom became manual workers, while 
_ United States. We need to know whether Cen- Table § 5 says that unskilled sons had fathers — 
We hs ters used population parameters available to 988 per cent of whom were manual workers, 


* Footnote to Table 1 “The 
- included — data | for ‘them as fathers are not 
‘Tile: ond Table 5, we computed the propor- 
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‘The same questions apply for the ve been gathered for ‘purposes a 

- sionals in Table 4. It seems unlikely that pro- made to fit a study on occupational i 


white collar jobs, especially when we are un eeened we feel that Centers’ conclusions should 


fessional fathers have seen their sons fall to Until the questions we have raised are - 


in Tables 1 and 2 that 64 per cent of their be regarded as tentative ones. = 


sons are professionals, and owners and man-— 

agers of large and small businesses. Apparently H H. Form 
Centers’ “crude index of the average distance” Michigan | State 
of mobility fails to include those sons who 


Centers’ Total Estimated U.S. Centers’ “Urban” Estimated v. 
White Male “Urban” Male 


_ Working Working White W orking 


‘Skilled 


iT ere, 


* Small and busin ers and managers were combined into this single 
Includes Centers’ farm owners and managers, plus usual occupations. _ 


Centers’ six and laborers were split thoes into the semi-skilled and three into th 


ac Group for Employed Persons and for Experienced Workers Seeking Work by Race and Sex f 
a S. 1940, Part I, Vol. III, The Labor Force in the Sixteenth Census for the U.S. 1940, P- 97-— - rid 
Column II minus farm owners, tenants, and and laborers. 
interpretations it purports to measure the 
_ “Average Distance of Occupational Movement — 
of Sons.” The extent to which ill-founded re- . 
= sults can be attained by the use of this index 
may be illustrated. Let us suppose 100 unskilled - 
a fathers had roo sons, 99 of whom remained 


Strata” and regrets that Professors Form and r ; 


unskilled workers. One son became a profes- 
sional worker. Since the 99 sons did not move 


only the one son would be counted, with the 
result that the average distance of mobility 


* Urban character the sample, etc 


project. The writers feel that it is necessary * “7°” 
to have some clarification or at least added writer ‘stated ‘that “the subjects con- 
interpretation to — problems — which they and ¥ stituted a nationally representative cross section 4 
~ others have found perplexing. We are led to of the adult white male population” (then in 
at that the data for this footnote to Table 1 limited the 


_ Miller” find certain points of it “unclear. Ap 
parently as much ‘misunderstanding can 
created by one’s failure to point out what he is Ping fe 
_ mot saying as by his more explicit positive as- 


4 would be recorded as +5. co for all unskilled © sertions. In nepy te to Form and Miller point by g 
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SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


go ‘of his” ‘constituted a na- 
se tionally representative cross section’” as Form © 

a and Miller represent him as saying. More care- ‘ tg person ’s occupation is, ‘ony one 
ful reading would have prevented any mis- can, with experience, make pretty accurate a 

understanding here. ments as to the person’s socio-economic status, 

_ The sample called “urban” by the writer was that is, as_ _to_whether he is poor, average, . 

composed of of the adult white wealthy, etc. Though the basis of 
non-farm working population, including tion is unquestionably somewhat more crude 

_ mainly people residing in towns ranging in size © “and: less exacting, it has proved accurate enough 

/ from 2,500 persons in n population to places such for prediction of f election results when care- 
as New York, Chicago, etc. If “urban” is not used. 
an acceptable ‘definition of such a population in and Miller further -assume that the 
a: a, _ the sense of conforming to “the usual meaning — "writer used a classification of occupations identi- 
ees” i employed by sociologists” (Form and Miller cal with Edwards’ when as a matter of fact no 
not state what that “ meaning” is), correspondence necessarily exists or was 
aoe? the writer would like it to be clear that non- stated as existing. Edwards did not invent the 
ies was his own meaning of the word, and that terms he uses, neither have they any univer- 


he consid it quite a proper one. sally accepted meanings. In various sociological 
writings they have been rather loosely used. 


What sample is used Professionals are variously d defined, ‘so are the 
_ The writer fails to understand how any care- skilled, the white collared, etc. | The writer’ s 

_ ful reader of his paper could have been con- occupational distribution may not conform to 

“* = fused on this, for the data presented in Tables 3 _ the census designations as of 1940 in large part 

4 and 4 were more or less well indicated by the a because of this classificatory lattitude. Form 

__ discussion to have been derived from Table 1, and Miller do not, moreover, indicate where 

“i - being computed from its figures and sample they include such groups as are commonly _— 


asa base. This was further indicated by the nated semi-professional and ‘service workers 
of these tables in the section, Occu- ‘The writer included the so-called semi- 
ee | 4 pational M obility and Continuity as Viewed sionals in his white collar category. He disposed 
= from the Father’s Status, for which section of service workers by distributing them in the 
‘Table 1 obviously constituted the defining data. se appropriate — labor r categories, skilled, 
Again for Table 6; one might be expected semi-skilled, ~unskilled—a step he “considers 
understand that sample of Table 5 quite proper, but which may also cause dis- 
defining base, since the figures in Table 6  crepancies in his and his critics’ figures. Other 
- clearly drawn from Table 5. Still, it is differences in definition and classification, along 
_ regrettable that possible misunderstanding was with these combine to render Form and Miller’s © 
more 3 comparisons an unsuitable basis for argument, 
against ag j especially when occupational representation was 
claimed nor absolutely: essential f for all 


that was nowhere done. The was rep- that he is 
status, but it was not expected by the writer 4. Who is mobile and how much? ti 
that it would be assumed to be representative Re Form and Miller obviously know precisely 
_ by precise occupational categories. Public Opin- AH what the writer meant, yet insist on saying 
a ion Survey techniques have not, for various _ “Centers’ ‘crude index of ‘the average distance’ of 
reasons, found it practical to use occupation | mobility fails to include those whose sons ex 
Te a basis for gathering data on representative 4 perienced no mobility. ** Now precisely because 
4 ae _ cross sections of the population, and the writer the writer wanted ‘to present an index of the 
in this study carrying out the project 
an esearch organi- i 
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net distance of mo it anes made fit’. a on mobility, 

not include cases s of “no mobility” in computing — is for obviously the writer was interested in dis- 

z covering something about occupational mobility 
mistaken, for had they” been they” might, or would not have enquired into the 

* they go to some length to illustrate, been badly i tional antecedents of people in the first place. 7 
deceived. But they weren’t deceived, so why all That, as indicated, the problem was attacked 
the bother? It might, of course, have been as concurrently with others is not relevant. of | ‘ 
good or better to compute an index to mobility- _ The writer, finally, wishes to enter into 
immobility, but the writer saw his own way of - wholehearted agreement that “Centers’ conclu- k 

treating the data as more meaningful. It is sions should be regarded as tentative ones,” for 
nevertheless regretted that the possible mis- his data were offered with the sincere — 

| interpretation . that Form and Miller outline that they would be so regarded, and it would a 

was not foreseen | and counteracted ‘more com-— have been most presumptive of him to expect 


pletely. that his conclusions could not be greatly — 
enti For those who, with Professors — Form and by more extensive, more thorough and more 
ct no Miller may be interested in an index of mobility- _ rigorous future research. It is hoped that either - 
immobility, one has been computed by including he or else can undertake this in the 
the in the for the average the total number of future. Bay r 
sons of a given stratum, irrespective of whether 
gical they experienced any mobility, and appears University of California 
used. the accompanying table. ‘Though the step dis- at at Los Angeles 
the tances of placement thus obtained ‘differ quite 
AVERAGE DISTANCE OF OccuPATIONAL PLACEMENT OF EFI FECTS OF Aviat A TION 


AuL SONS AND PREVAILING DirECTION FROM FATHER’S To the Editor: 
(MOVEMENT AND Non- Professor Hornell Hart’s review in the June 
_ ConseRED) = of the American Sociological Review of 
The Social Effects of Aviation misinterprets, I 
Average Steps Away think, a this research. He 
al All Sons’ the actual passenger-miles flown in 1946 were 
“about 75 per cent greater than Ogburn’s high- 


| 


“a 
forecast fee the 1950's, But in 
aa making this forecast we did not rely 
projection of just the curves of past passenger 
that Professor Hart cites, but on income, 
= of bus and railroad, passenger fares, 
a alerts), ., and took into consideration the forecasts of 
others. Furthermore, the forecast was only for 
= * The hierarchy occupations is, to the trend, not for the fluctuations around the 
tom: Large Business, Professional, Small Business, — trend. Nineteen- forty-six may be well above ethe 
White Collar, Farm Owners and Managers, Skilled trend. 
= Semi-Skilled, Farm Tenants and Laborers, Professor Hart’s other points are minor. = 


‘Unskilled Laborers. does not like our drawing curves by free hand 


_ TA plus sign indicates average steps above the — as we did for our engineering data. This is an 
father’s position. A minus sign ne avera, 


below the father’s position. 


: pes in magnitude from those of the other three words, which appear however in the text. E 
_ index, the general structure of the over-all rela- I do not think the omission was serious since 
tionship remains quite similar. were only comparing the general shapes of 
final comment of the writer’s critics growth” curves of “aviation and early an 
Most careless when they say they “are led 
the thought that the data for this study — 


‘hs “old question ; and is not to be — ex Mel 


misspelling of the name of one of the authors 
been gathered other purposes and as Gene of Jean was serious. Nor 
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when there w was no curve there. inten tem form and vague content.” He might have 
F. OcBURN learned why it is useful the planner. 
ew DICKINSON’ CITY, REGION of North Carolina 
3 _ I would like to protest the “Book Note” on ie “NATIONALITAL” VS. “ETHNIC” — 
E. Dickinson’s City, Region and Regional- To the Editor: 
ism, A Geographical Contribution to Hu It has never seemed to me that there is much 
Beg - Ecology, in the April issue of the American i percentage in replies by authors to their _ — 
Sociological Review. There is nothing wrong ers unless there has been some flagrant 
the “Book Notes” device for brief notices — accuracy or unfairness. In books of a scholarly, 
summary evaluation by competent per- or semi- scholarly, character, however, the re- 
s. There is much wrong, however, with the i viewer may raise a point that is of veal con-_ 
on Dickinson’s book. cern to other workers in the field, but which can 
‘The first sentence contains the startling an- hardly be appropriately discussed in the ‘medium 
‘nouncement, “The reader search this book in which the review appeared. Louis Wirth’s 
: if 7 vain for a contribution to human ecology, review of my book, Race and Nationality, — 
™ geographic or otherwise.” Yet, as the annotator which was published in the New York Times | 
also points out, “So inclusive is the author’ a Book Review Section for January 18, 1948, 
review of research studies, however, that the seems to be a case in point. 
volume will find considerable use as a hand- —  Objecting to my coining of the word ‘ ‘na- 
oe book.” I happen to think Dickinson has done — ~ tionalital” Wirth says, “Why he does not em 
considerably more than the tag “review of the already well-established term ‘ethnic, 
research studies” implies. _ He expounds and which means essentially the same thing, he does — 
_ synthesizes a great many ~ observations and ‘not say.” As a matter of fact, I do say. On : 
_ generalizations pertaining to British and conti- t page 70 I refer to “what can best be called 
_ mental urban patterns which have been largely ‘ethnic groups’—that is to Say, groups that are 
unknown to American and English students and > - differentiated and identified in the popular mind ; 
which advance the comparative ecology that is iby distinguishable traits which represent vary- 
so badly needed if we are to make ecology ing admixtures of | cultural patterns and — 
sociological. But even if the book be —— Soe ” But Wirth probably missed that—_ 
simply as an inclusive | review, “a handbook,” rg it is so dangerous for a reviewer to to say ‘that to 


tions”? And since when can they be worked § My whole book is a plea for precise thinking 

® without “new research’ TRI ee "and accurate talking about different kinds of 
I will make no case for regionalism as a ‘social groups, particularly those that are essen- 
ine conceived and constructed body of tially biological—races—and those that are — 
; scientific knowledge, sociological or otherwise. basically cultural—nationalities. In each case 

- But to dismiss it and a third of Dickinson’s we need an adjective to correspond to the 
ak book as so much wading in a “verbal morass” is noun. In the case of race, the word * “racial” is — 

to deny the reality of regionalist movements and ready at hand. But what about — “nationality 

the "validity of the region concept for planning — “National” | will not do, because ‘that is th 

_ ‘purposes, a validity which has been confirmed adjective that | goes with “nation,” and I make 
ty successful application again and again, as . a very sharp distinction between a nation and © 
a points out. The wide and growing ac- a nationality. Wirth says I could have used 4 


ceptance by planners of such concepts as “re- ethnic.” Let us see. 
>. 


since when are such publications not “contribu- something is not in the book. 7 


gion” and “conurbation,” together with many Ten Following the path of of least resistance, and. 


_ of the concepts and Giecewel of social — turning to the regular dictionary—in this case 


testifies at least to their utilitarian validity. Webster’ s—we find: “ethnic. Pertaining or 

ats Perhaps if the ; annotator had taken the trouble é peculiar to race; "tation to community of — 
i to investigate planning practice, or had he read physical and mental traits in races,” etc. But 
mere carefully Dickinson’s book, he would not owe sociologists are not satisfied with ordinary 
"have come to the ridiculous conclusion that definitions for our scientific purposes 
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ology. Let us look definition in thet in similar on the an 

volume. “ethnic. Having to do with the ethnos nent. 

and nationality.” Fairly clear, isn’t it? But since Huszadik Szdzad ( The Twentieth 
I myself wrote that definition, perhaps this, too, _ This social science journal, one of the oldest and 


is not very admissible evidence in the present z most influential in Central Europe, is now edited 


iggy by Dr. Imre Csécsy (Budapest, Pauler Utca 10, 


The ret is, rend Dr Oscar Jaszi, Emeritus Professor of Political 

ployed y scholars in genera ree illustra- " Science, Oberlin College. Dr. Csécsy would appreci- 
tions, selected almost at random, will suffice. A ate having copies of books by American sociolo- 
glance at any of the ‘standard’ Ethnologies— 
 Keane’s, for example—will reveal that they 

deal at least as much with physical (racial) — The American Council of Learned Societies has 
“Hi as they do with cultural. Ellsworth — undertaken a program for the: improvement o 

Huntington in sponsoring his special use of the materials for Russian studies in American univer- 
word “kith” ” (Mainsprings of Civilization, p. sities and colleges. One element in this program is a) 
102, footnote) says, “ “Ethnos’ might be good, the republication of Books in Russian not readily — 
except that ‘ethnic’ is too closely tied up with either 
in the debatable sense of the word.” And the Uni — 


the Knizhnaia Letopis’ are now ready for distri- 
q Wilton Marion Krogman, writing in The Scien- _ bution; Nos. 14-26 are in press; Nos. 27-52 will 


tific Monthly (“Physical Anthropology and f follow. The price is $1.00 per number, $5.00 for 13 
Race Relations: A Biosocial Evaluation,” April, — numbers. four-volume Ushakov 
d 1948, p. 318) says, “These groups, which taxo- tionary is also ready for distribution. The Russian __ 

nomically are subspecies, have variously been Reprint Program includes materials in microfilm on 

called ‘stocks,’ ‘major divisions ‘ethnic groups,” > and microcard as well as in lithoprint. It aims “4 

or ‘races. as a clearing house for Russian materials. 


‘In the light of such widespread usage as _ immediate need is for a copy of the Economic _— Fi 


this I would have been traitor to vorwe ony of the USSR, by S. S. Bal'zak and 


others, Vol. II, published by the Institute of Eco- 
thesis if I had or the use the of of the USSR, 


which it — like to include among its reprints, — 
tionality.” 


The Council’s address is hed Sixteenth Street, 
«Af it were Rat we e sociologists, in Washington 6, D.C. 


specialized discussions, had given the word 
“ethnic” the specific role of functioning as the American Group py 


adjectival designation of a closely knit cultural — -nounces its Sixth Annual Conference, to be held s 
group, that might conceivably have furnished ‘January 21 and 22 at the Einhorn Auditorium, 
_ sufficient precedent for me to accept it. But ‘Lenox Hill Hospital, New York. One session of the — 

4 such is not the case, as the most cursory ex- - conference will be devoted to an analysis of the 
amination of the literature will reveal. As a nature of leadership in ordinary groups and therapy — is 
‘matter of fact, “ethnic” is very frequently groups. A number of sociologists and psychothera- 

used by sociologists as a sort of escape device, — pists have been invited to participate in this sym- ei 
_ posium. Dr. S. H. Foulkes of London, England, 
Wf will deliver one of the main papers. Another session a 
ble, or have not thought it worth while, to eet will consider contemporary research in group psy- _ 
# in their own minds as to exactly what kind BN three round tables on Sal = il 
of a group they are talking about. That kind ve of of group therapy are a also planned. 


Federal Agency, Office of Education. 

2 cies A section for Social Sciences has been created in the 

Division of Higher Education of the U. S. Office of 
Henry PRATT FamRcHILD % Education. The unit will serve as a clearing house 

for information concerning teaching and research 
NEWS “AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 2 techniques i in the several fields of the Social Sciences. 
Appointments made thus far to the new section in- 
_ National University of Tucumédn, Argentina, is Y clude Dr. Claude E. Hawley, Associate Chief for 
publishing a news-sheet called Cultura on the work Social Sciences and also Specialist for Political — 
of the various institutes of the university, and in- Science; Dr. Otis W. Freeman, Specialist for 
vites contributions concerning research develop- Dr. J. Laurence Phalan, Specialist for 
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and Dr. Jennings B B. Sanders, Specialist interest is in Cultural will teach 


for History. courses i in Comparative Social Structures, Compara- _ 
Cultures, and Regional Sociology of 


have recently been released: “Public Relations J Dr. Gerald Barnes (Ph.D., Michigan), who has Le 
“Fashion Means Business,” “Search for Happiness,” been giving part-time service as lecturer on Soci- — 
“T-Men of the Treasury Department,” “The White - ology, has been given full-time appointment 7 
House,” and “The Dutch Empire.” These films to-— _ Associate Professor of Sociology. Dr. Barnes’ area 
gether with the forty titles previously released may _ of special interest is in World Organization, in which © 
be rented from local film libraries at established — he will offer a full-year course, and also a a 
library rates or may be purchased outright at $55 semester 
per print. For further information, write to The | “4 The Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
March of Time Forum Edition, — 369 — is also offering, in conjunction with the Departments _ 
Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. Government and Economics, a Seminar in Labor 
Twentieth Century Fund. unique, in that the three representing 4 
_ surveys, as described in the Fund’s Annual Report, 
ate include reports on: the Greek people and their ‘participating at all meetings of the Seminar. -. 
conditions of life; opportunities for American aid 
in the economic improvement of Brazil and Tur- oil Columbia University. The Bureau of Applied 
key; - possible bases for better labor-management a Social Research of Columbia University has sum- F 
relations; and the third volume in the series on : marized in a letter to Governor Jesus T. Pifiero of | 
- international cartels and monopoly i in domestic _ Puerto Rico the principal findings of the study of 4 i 
- Puerto Rican migrants in New York City oll 
; it has been conducting since November, 1047. 
= end Resources by J. Frederic Dewhurst, Cornell University. Cornell University has an- 
Fund's Economist, and Associates. Popular educa- nounced a greatly expanded program of 
tional activities include a new pamphlet “Power, — tion, research and field training in cultural anthro- | 
‘Machines and Plenty”; a new 16mm. motion pic- : pology, beginning with the 1948-49 academic _ | 


tre film on “Productivity, Key to Plenty” pro- Three new appointments of cultural anthropologists _ 
_ duced in collaboration with Encyclopaedia Britan- have been made in the Department of Sociology — 
a _ nica Films; and a further film, now in the planning and Anthropology since J uly 1, 1948. Alexander 
Stage, on collective bargaining. H. Leighton and R. Lauriston Sharp, members of 
The Educational Testing Service, Allan R. Holmberg and Morris Edward Opler 
 NJ., is offering for 1949- -50 its second series of order to carry out the development. 
serch fellowships in psychometrics leading to In addition to a well-rounded program of in- 


‘March of Time Edition. Six new films States. 


ihe: 


fee wac 


the Ph.D. degree at Princeton University. Open to struction in Anthropology the Cornell plan calls 
‘ men who are acceptable to the Graduate School of ¥ for intensive regional research and inquiry into the ~ 
o the University, the two fellowships carry a stipend =— applied aspects of the subject. A large number of 
; of $2,200 a year and are normally renewable. oun foreign students come to Cornell for technical train- 4 
_ Fellows will be engaged in part-time research in _ ing, and the cultural anthropologists will take up 
the general area of psychological measurement at ho with them the human relations aspects and conse-— 
- offices of the Educational Testing Service and will, a quences of the techniques they are preparing them 
in addition, carry a normal program of studies in _ selves to introduce in their own countries. Then, 
the Graduate School. Competence in mathematics too, many American technicians who 
psychology is a prerequisite for obtaining these abroad are trained at Cornell and the cultural 
“sl _ fellowships. Information and application blanks may —_ anthropologists will aid in Providing them with 
oe be obtained from: Director of Psychometric Fel- — the background essential to an understanding of — 
7 ie ae Program, Educational Testing Service, Box the attitudes and the social organization of the — 
§92, Princeton, N.J peoples they would serve. Consequently, the cul- 
anthropologists at Cornell will be carrying 
Boston University. The of Sociology out joint projects and cooperative programs with 
and Anthropology announces the appointment to its scientists and advanced students in 
staff of Dr. Frank L. Sweetser, Jr., (Ph.D., 
lumbia University) and Mr. Linvill Watson (candi- 
Le date for the Ph.D. degree, University of Pennsyl- 
vania). Dr. Sweetser, whose area of special a vigorous program pointed 
ae is Community ‘Studies, will teach courses in Com- ticularly toward regions where important tech- 
and social changes are in progress is 
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to conduct a a project. Research projects in the years. He was Visiting 
‘the American Southwest, in Latin America and in og Professor of Educational Sociology at at New ‘York et 
India are being developed by other staff members. University during the summer. 
d studies in China are planned for next 
low New Mexico Highlands University (Las Vegas) 
A limited number of fellowships and scholar- James Edward McKeown has been appointed as- 
t ships will be available to qualified students inter- — ~ sistant professor of sociology. He was formerly an 
ba ested in the program. Further details concerning instructor at St. Francis Xavier College for Women 
the program or fellowship opportunities can be in Chicago. 
at Sociology and Anthropology, 207 Morrill Hall, New York University, Graduate School of Arts - 


a Fisk University. Preston Valien hes ap- year 1948-1049 have been announced for the De- 


pointed head of the Sociology department, succeed- partment of Sociology by Professor Wellman 

ing Dr. Charles S. Johnson who is now President Warner, Chairman, who has been acting-head of 

jf of Fisk University. Dr. Johnson was awarded the the Department for the past two years. Reeae 
degree of Doctor of Laws by Harvard University 3s Expanded work in three fields has been set up. 

Z at its 1948 commencement exercises. Dr. Valien is 4 Professor Paul W. Tappan will serve as advisor for — 

ee completing a study of recent population movements the program in Criminology and Penology, in co- 

: in the South under the sponsorship of the Com- operation with the Law School and the Division | 


mittee of the South, National Planning Association. of Public Administration. A program in Industrial — 


a Jitsuichi Masuoka has been promoted to asso- re Sociology, in collaboration with the Department of | 

it 


 pleting a text on “Race Problems in ge Modern fessor Henry J. Meyer as advisor. Professor Clyde 
World.” Kiser, Director of the Milbank Memorial Fund, 
Alvin Rose has been appointed  profes- will direct expanded work in demography. Selected 
ae sor of Sociology. Dr. Rose was formerly head of courses in the Department have been integrated in 
ip the Division of Social Sciences at t Tennessee State — the field of Inter-Cultural Relations which has — " 
College. been developed as part of a new University pro- 
Donald Wyatt, assistant professor of Sociology, on the United Nations and World Affairs 
-* completing a manual on the participation of under the direction of Professor Clyde Eagleton. ; 
minorities in the apprentice training programs of ea Professor H. Ashley Weeks, formerly of The 
the building trades. He was formerly on the staff St State College of Washington and now completing 
of the National Housing Administration. years directing research for the Army in Ger- 
_ Madeleine Bouchereau has been appointed as- many, will join the staff to offer work in Com- 
_ sistant prefessor of Sociology and will offer courses” munications and Public Opinion. Dr. — George 
on social and economic problems of the Caribbean Stefansky, Research Director of the United — 
' countries. Dr. Bouchereau was formerly professor tine Fund, will continue the research course 0 a 
of Sociology at the University of Haiti. ees New York Community. Assistant Professor John 
E. Southall, assistant personnel manager of Landgraf, University College, has been 
International Harvester Company, will be visiting to give a course in Personality and Social —— 
== in sociology during the second semester. ment. Assistant Professor Esther Strong, Washing- 
_ She will offer courses on human problems in in- ton Square College, has been appointed to give “a 
dustrial relations. course in Inter-group Relations. Visiting Professor 
Reginald Barrett, visiting lecturer in sociology Joseph Bram, formerly of Queens College, will offer 
from Cambridge University, is offering courses in work in Primitive Economics. 
education with special reference to During the summer session, +1948, Professor 
UNESCO's concept of fundamental education. Franklin Frazier offered a course in Social Change: 
Kenneth L. Little of London School of Eco- Processes and Problems. 


ciate professor of Sociology. Dr. Masuoka is erm Economics, has been organized with Associate Pro- — 


beginning the second semester. Dr. Little will the chairmanship of the 


i courses in African cultures and institutions. p= _ Anthropology and Archeology at the University of 
Cedric Dover, visiting lecturer in Anthropology Utah. 
the past year, will teach at the New School 
for Social Research during the coming year. fad ss Northwestern University. Dr. Robert F. Winch — 
Lehigh University. Lehigh University announces ances Associate Professor in the Department of Sociology on 
s appointment of Dr. John E. Jacobi to the at Northwestern. He will handle work in general 
ie of Associate Professor of Sociology, begin- is sociology, social psychology, and research methods. © 
hing: in Dr. comes from His book on courtship and is well on the 
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During the recent Summer Session, the Depart- of wil join ‘the staff under 
ments of Sociology and Psychology jointly engaged m Rockefeller Grant and will teach courses ronal 
the services of Dr. A. T. M. Wilson of the with the social aspects of Chinese — and 

eg Tavistock Institute of Human Relations, Londen, Chinese culture groups. 
England. Dr. Wilson gave an advanced course . © Dr. Reinhard Bendix and Dr. Lipset eon oe 

oa social psychology dealing with problems of group relieved of one-third of their teaching load under 

: a dynamics. He also” participated in a joint “Sym- 7. an arrangement with the Institute of Industrial 

sponsored by the a Relations to do research in industrial relations. _ 
- School of Speech, and the Department of Psy- _ The University of Colorado at Boulder has in- 

a In addition he gave three lectures to the vited Dr. Bendix to present a paper at its forth- 

‘student body and the general public. coming Colorado Conference on Social Studies, 
The national sorority of Sigma Delta Tau has August 11-13. 
granted Northwestern University a $1,000 fellow- 

: ship for research in the field of leadership, for the University of Chicago. Miss Sophonisba P. 

‘year 1948-49. Miss Elizabeth Johnson has been Breckinridge, one of the nation’s pioneer social 

granted | this fellowship and she will work jointly : workers and a noted educator, died on July 30th 

4 with the Departments of Sociology and Psychology. at the age of 82. She retired as Professor of Public - os 

: _ The Departments of Anthropology, Sociology Welfare at the University of Chicago in 1933, but 

and Psychology have begun a joint project to kept in daily contact with her office in the Socal 

ordinate certain teaching materials and to under- Science building to answer mail and continue her 
take joint research projects which touch on these campaigns in social welfare legislation. Dean of the i 
three disciplines. The Carnegie Corporation of old Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 
America has granted a post-doctoral and a pre- from 1914 to 1920, she incorporated the school = 
— fellowship to aid in this project. North- | the University of Chicago twenty-eight years ago 
western University has granted one University to make it one of the outstanding schools of es 
Dr. Bertha Stavrianos will hold service 
the post-doctoral fellowship and Mr. Peter Jacob- = a graduate of Wellesley College in 
sohn, the pre-doctoral fellowship. The The University took a Ph.D. degree in political science in “1908 4 
ellowship will be filled later. University of Chicago and a degree in law 


2 . Robert C. Sorensen, a candidate for the the same University in 1904. . She soon became en- 
‘a doctorate and who also served as lecturer on the grossed in the study of the social aspects of 4 


Summer Session staff, has been appointed As- law, in labor legislation, and then in social welfare — 
4 sistant Professor of Law at the University of Ne- - legislation. She early saw a need for social work in 
braska. He will undertake research with a view to the courts and the protection of the system through — 
coordinating legal and sociological studies. civil service and its divorce from politics. She did _ 
alts much for the improvement of the immigrant, was 
* . _ San Francisco College for Women. Beginning preeminent in the field of public welfare adminis- 
io with the academic year 1948-49, Sociology has been © tration, and influential in focusing the policies and 
_ established as a separate unit of the Department <a controls of such services as the care of the insane, 
’ of Social Sciences. . In addition to the usual courses a the blind, and the dependent. She was a member of 
Principles, Social Disorganization, and Social numerous professional organizations and served as 
Psychology, the basic course in Cultural Anthro- — a delegate to various national and international — 
pology has been included on a semester basis. conferences. 
in preparation for social work and nursing educa- The University of ica Dr. James H. 
=: Allen Spitzer, assistant professor of sociology, Barnett has been appointed Chairman of the De- 
will be responsible for the instruction in the new ing De J of Sociology and Anthropology, succeed- 
= ing Dr. James Lowell Hypes, the retiring chairman. — 
a ner a California, In line with its plans — teaching staff of the Department. Mr. Harry Pos- 
a, for reorganization, the Department — of Sociology 4 man, a graduate student of Columbia University, | 
and Social Institutions is adding three full-time - been appointed Instructor in Sociology for 4 
- Staff members to its faculty for the academic year academic year, 
1948-49. Professor C. Arnold Anderson, University The ‘of Chicago Press, has 
of Kentucky, has accepted a one-year appointment — announced the publication of “Rural Mexico,” by 
in the department and will teach courses on migra- Dr. Nathan L. Whetten, Professor of Rural Soci- — 
tion, social classes, the utilization of human re- ology and Dean of the Graduate School of the 
sources, and a seminar on social policy and social University of Connecticut. 
action. Dr. Seymour Lipset, University of Toronto, ot 
will join the department as instructor and will University of Kansas. ‘Robert G. Foster has re- 
teach courses in urban sociology and research signed from the staff of the Merrill-Palmer School | : 


methods. Professor Eberhard, of the Uni- - after years service, to become a Research Candi- 
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CURRENT 


King, of Rollins College, taught Race Relations 
and a section of Introduction during the first six 

-_ of summer school. Mr. John F. . Manfredi, — 
_ who holds an M.A. from Harvard, has been ap- 
- pointed to the rank of instructor. Mr. Manfredi is 


: _ completing his dissertation under the direction of 


Professor Talcott Parsons. Mr. Edwin C. Driver, a“ 


who holds an M.A. from the University of Penn- 
_ sylvania, and is continuing his work toward the 
Ph.D. there, has also been appointed to the rank of © 
_ instructor. Mr. Driver’s major field of interest is 


_ Criminology. Dr. J. H. Korson has has been ‘promoted — will offer courses on 


Chairman of the Department of Sociology, returns 
a sabbatical leave of absence to active duty 


University of Minnesota. Dr. F. Stuart Chapin, include: D. Dorrian Apple, Tulane Uni-— 


ied: 


B. Lippincott Co. Robert L. one of 


- the collaborators, is Director of the Hogg Founda 
_ tion for Mental Hygiene and Professor 
gg, Walter Firey, associate professor, is teaching at 
Harvard University this summer, and Harry 
7 Moore, associate professor, is in Puerto Rico con- ‘s 
ducting a seminar and workshop under the auspices a 
of the Insular Board for Vocational Education. | 
Olen E. Leonard joins the staff in September as 
. associate professor after spending four years in © 
i. South America, most of the time in Bolivia, with © 
the Committee on Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
: the United States Department of Agriculture. He 
research methods and on Latin 


Recent graduates, who have accepted teaching 


_ versity; I. C. Belknap, The University of Texas; 


Tilman Cantrell, Idaho State College; Harold 


in September, 1948. Crasilneck, Trinity University, San Antonio; 4e 


a. Dr. Don Martindale of the University of Wiscon- _ Everett Dyer, University of Houston; H. J. Fried- 
sin has been appointed Assistant Professor of So- 5@™, North Texas State College; John R. Gordon, tae 
ciology and will have charge of courses in social Memphis State College; Milton A. Maxwell, The 
theory. State College of Washington; Alvin H. Scaff, Po- 

Dr. Neal ee of Iowa State College has been ™ona College; and Winfred G. Steglich, Gabvenlty 


as Assistant Professor of Sociology and 

will have charge of courses in research methods and 

in the field of of social mo mobility and social stratifica- 
Mr. Joseph P. Chiozza has been In- 
structor in Sociology. 


fs T. Wilson Cape occurred during the summer. He 
. had been Acting Head of the Department of Soci- 


ology of the University of North Dakota, Director _ 


- of the Division of Social Work, and President of — 


the National of the Schools 


Administration. 


University” of California. S. 
Roucek, Chairman and Professor of the Department 
of Political Science and Sociology, University of 


® summer session and post- session. He also gave 


Bridgeport, was Visiting Professor at USC 


o University of Texas. W. E. Gettys spent the 
"spring semester on leave of absence to do research | department retired at the end of the spring quarter 


and writing. Prior to going on leave he finished 
part of the third revision of Dawson and Gettys, 


"University, taught his courses, ‘and M. 
chairman of the department. 


of New Mexico. Roy A. Clifford is teaching this 
summer at S. F. Austin College, 


University of Utah. W. Burgess, 


of Sociology, University of Chicago, has 


University North The death of Dr 


accepted an appointment as visiting professor of 
Sociology at the University of Utah for the winter 
- quarter, 1949. Dr. Selden D. Bacon, Associate Pro- 


© fessor of Sociology and Fellow of Branford a 


lege, Yale University, has accepted a position as 
_ visiting professor of Sociology at the University =. 
Utah for the spring quarter, 1949. 

_ Dr. Owen F. Beal, Professor of Sociology at the 
University of Utah, from 1922-1948, was retired 


June 30, 1948, with the rank and title, a 4 5 


Dr. Arthur L. Beeley, Chairman of the Depart-_ 
ment: of Sociology, member of the Council, 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, was a ‘dele. 
gate to the International on Mental 
University of Washington. Dr. Jesse F. Si 


_ Health held in London, Aug. 11-21. 


as professor emeritus. Dr. Steiner will spend next — 
year in Honolulu where he will teach part-time at — 


4 
search at Columbia was” 


__ professor in the department during part of the 


of sociology and former chairman of 


= 


= 


der date in the Topeka Institute for Psychoanalysis an 1ew edition of Introductory Sociology, by 
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= 


instructor in the department for next year. 

where he will spend his sabbatical studying Carl W. Taylor, Head of the Division of Farm 
community problems and social change. — i ae Population and Rural Life, Bureau of Agricultural _ 
An Office of Population Research bes heen _ Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
organized within the tg of sociology — ington, D. C., was _ Visiting lecturer in Rural Soci- 


Mr. John James, a graduate student and in- — on rural social trends and rural cultural, regions. aa 
_ structor in the department, has accepted @ position Philip E. Frohlich of Ohio ‘University offered 
as lecturer in sociology for the coming school year courses in social theory during the summer session. 


ny at the University of California, Los Angeles. ane Marshall B. Clinard has been appointed to the x 


a Mr. Raymond E. Bassett will go to the Univer- _ advisory board of the State Bureau of Alcohol 
sity of New Hampshire as associate professor of Studies. This bureau was recently created by the — 
Legislature to do research on the causes and treat- 

ae. Mr. Georges Sabagh of the University of Cali- ment of alcoholism as well as conduct educational 
fornia, who spent jast year at the Office of Popula wel 
tion Research in Princeton, has been appointed — The Board of Regents of the university rece recently 
professor in the department. === ~—_—sc created an Industrial Relations Center to coordi- 
¥ Dr. Charles Bowerman, assistant professor of nate work in industrial relations throughout the - 
sociology, received his Ph.D. from the University university with a director in charge. Marshall 
of Chicago this spring. has been named to the advisory committee 
a Dr. Ruth A. Inglis has been working on a survey an represent sociology and is also on the sub-— 
- of the use of films to promote international under- committee dealing with research in this field. a 


Endowment for International Peace and the Hoover Wayne University. Dr. Alfred McClung Lee, 


4 ae Library and Institute of Stanford University. | § Professor of Sociology, returns this fall from a 15- 


_-‘The Washington Public Opinion Laboratory has ¢ommunications and will also serve as Research 


3 ae tion course textbook, by Stuart C. Dodd, has been 
published in an Arabic edition by Dar el Kitab 


Mr. Morris Hansen of the United States Bureau month leave during which he conducted research 
of the Census conducted a three-day seminar = sf under a grant from the Marshall Field Foundation. — 
sampling in July. will resume his teaching in public opinion and 
received six graduate fellowships, carrying stipends Sociologist in the Wayne University Institute of 
of $1,000 a year, for training research directors. Industrial Relations. ere 

_ The Laboratory has appointed Dr. Joseph E. 
Bachelder, from the University of New Hampshire, Vir N. Kerr, As- 
- co-director with Dr. Stuart C. Dodd, to take charge. est Virginia University —_ 


the Laboratory in the State College at Pullman. 


_ during the year 1948-49 to continue graduate study 
“ ” 
“Social Relations in the Middle East,” an orienta- a at Ohio State University. Phe Ce ™ 


Donald W. Olmsted, who last year was a grad- 


William A. Form of Michigan State College 
spent the summer in collaboration with Dr. Del- 


i _ Harold A. Gibbard, previously at the Universit 
C. Miller in the writing of a text in Industrial 


y 
of Kansas, assumed his duties as Professor and Head 
8 
Sociology to be published by Harper and Brothers. y of the Department of | Sociology during the 104 


University of Wisconsin. C. W. M. Hart, for- 
n, 


 merly associate professor at the University of To- § Western Reserve University. Donald | v. Wilso 
onto and visiting lecturer here this year, has been is former Cleveland case worker who is at —— 
_ the director of public welfare for the administra-— 


Sel research on acculturation among 


a Sciences, Western Reserve University, effective 
Le 


William W. Howells has been advanced to full in 
_ professor in anthropology. He was recently elected He will succeed Leonard W. Mayo, , who vacated 
as the representative of the American Anthropologi- _ the office when his appointmert as vice president — 
cal Association on the National Research Council. of Western Reserve in charge of University develop- 4 
‘Howells was also elected editor of the American 3 ment became effective last February 9. Since that — 
Journal of Physical Anthropology beginning i in 1949. time Miss Margaret Johnson, professor of social 


_ Boyd E. Macrory has been appointed = administration, has been acting dean. 
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™ 
concepts may be represented, 
inductive observation of the cted fac- 


This is a book on method with ‘two tors operating in this case, 
new, or at least presently uncommon, ideas. formulation of hypotheses, 


The first is that there is no one method of _ §. deduction of the logical consequences _. 


science, but that there are instead several _ these hypotheses, leading to the construc- 


ods, each valid for a certain level of science and tion of experiments, = — 
which while apparently contradictory are not 6. clarification of the original 
mutually exclusive. Thus Northrop Tight of verified hypotheses, 
attempts to resolve some of the methodological generalization of the solution via 
conflicts by what we might term an integra- implication, 
The second major - thesis, in part ‘derivative at the second level and that of Cohen at the 
and correlative of the first. , is that normative _ third. Dewey indicates, but does not develop _ 
prescriptions may be subjected to a (ay Northrop) the first stage, and most of 
_ validation. This idea is completely at variance — the remaining stages have been generally well — 
with much contemporary sociological thought, covered by other writers. He proceeds 
which supposes that the foundation of value elaborate | the appropriate aspects of method for — 
_ judgments is non-rational and that rational- the various stages, stressing the idea that what = 
empirical validation is not ultimately possible is scientifically adequate appropriate 
or one stage may be highly inadequate and 
One of the best features of the book is the appropriate for another. 
discussion devoted to generally neglected Northrop ranges over a considerable field 
phase of scientific endeavor, the initiation of philosophy, art, and science in drawing the 
inquiry. Northrop observes that most works on iC data to illustrate his arguments, and he intro- 
method deai with questions of ‘how A 


conducted. In examining this issue contrasts to and the additional 
the direct induction of Bacon, with its pro- _ with which he delineates his analysis appears — 
scription of formal logic, to the deductive logic - useful. He also stresses a point to which most — 
of Descartes, to Morris Cohen’s integration of of us give lip service at least, namely that the _ 
empirical induction and mathematical deduc-— method employed in a given piece of research 
tion, and to the problem-orientation of Dewey. should be selected in accordance with the re- 


4 ‘For Bacon, one starts with factual observation, quirements of the problem rather than vice — 
Cohen with hypotheses to be tested, and for 3 Northrop works out a classification of kinds 
Dewey with an indeterminate situation watch of concepts on the basis of which various — 
= problematic as it is subjected to in- philosophical systems may be compared. These 
quiry. The only thing Northrop finds common % are devised to fit his problem and are better | 
to these is their negative insistence upon dis- presented in their entirety in his words. Some | 
carding traditional beliefs. least seem likely to receive general usage and 
Northrop examines | ‘various classical scien- his discussion helps formulate some of 
tific discoveries and sets up the following gen- problems, whether one agrees entirely with his 
eral levels and steps in inquiry; classification or not. 
- 1. analysis of the problem to discover what _ The examination of t the physical sciences 
kinds of basic conceptions are involved, looks cs interesting and is is apparently rele-— 
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vant, but this reader, as a mere sociologist, gets "he the London School o: a a 
Al bogged down in the assorted Gibbs, Bose-Ein- * Science, University of London, presents the 0 
stein, and Fermi-Dirac statistics, Schroedinger of this book with a miscellaneous 
time equations, and Pauli exclusion lection of papers ranging in subject matter 
until runs “on (page 215) into this state- from ‘ ‘The Problems and Methods of Sociology” 


‘Tt has since Hume's attack upon pers, many of them given as lectures over a 


“causality and upon relations or laws expressing Period of twenty years, supposedly expatiate in 
. connections in nature, for certain students — one way or another on the theme which gives 
a es to suppose that it is possible to reconcile Hume’s_ the title to the book. Suffice it to say that this 
eo empirical philosophy with the existence of science theme appears quite obscure and is developed 
> by recourse to the scientific concept of enol only in a most tenuous fashion. _ — 
Our study of quantum mechanics NS The book is divided into thr parts. ‘The 
that the ba first consists of six chapters on general Sociol. 


ie “At this vedas sociologists are are apparently faced ogy and recent trends in its development, par- ¥ 

oa ‘with the unpleasant alternatives of taking this ticularly in Germany, with a chapter each to 
ion inclusive proposition on faith or else learning Pareto and to Ginsberg’s predecessors in th 

understand the discussions of quantum Martin White Chair, L. T. Hobhouse and 

mechanics. Many perhaps will do. neither. This Edward Westermarck. The only American 


re material, like a good share of the rest of i sone to receive mention in this part of 
book, is reprinted from journal publications — the book or elsewhere in Maclver. Surely 


where better technical backgrounds on the part — Professor Ginsberg is acquainted with —— 

of readers could be legitimately assumed. W ithin tions of American sociologists, and his falluce 
general” section in the work devotees of to include something about them may be due — 
“a 21) ~ field theory will find some instructive com- . to mere oversight, or because he thought them 
oe ments on the application of field theory prin- unworthy, or perhaps because their scientific 


ciples to biological science. = efforts are incompatible with his philoso hical a 
Most sociologists may be expected to feel preoccupation. sag’ 
te more — competent when reading the chapters | The second part has a chapter on ‘national 
oo dealing with economics and with ‘ ‘Generaliza- _ character, a subject recognized by the author as 
ys tions in the Social Sciences.” Pareto is treated = at best but one which he nevertheless 
a in a special chapter, from which sociologists cs attacks valiantly in some twenty-five pages, and 
learn nothing new except some of North-— a subject which most sociologists have 
_rop’s personal opinions. long since to limbo along with the group mind 
Northrop declares that “the crucial question _ Another chapter treats with the 4 
for social science and the humanities, there- German ‘mind” as seen by the Germans them- ‘ 
hk: fore, arises: What is the method for verifying selves. A third chapter is an interesting and 
; ‘ao ‘normative human or social theory?” The = competent analysis of war and its causation, fol- 
hundred pages of the book are devoted toa lowed by a rather penetrating dissection of anti- 
sometimes subtle, sometimes dogmatic, Semitism. 
ss sometimes nebulous argument in pursuit of this In part three are six chapters of a philosophi- _ 
_ method. It is an erudite and edifying chase, eal nature which will have interest for some 
but so far as this reader can judge, the quarry sociologists, especially those concerned 
a still at large. However, nearly everyone who the sociology of law and those | interested in 
is interested i in questions of methodology should oy ‘systems ‘of moral values. 
Professor Ginsberg’s well written 
interesting reading and may contribute to 
e tional social thought, but they add nothing to 
: Me the development of or to an exposition of an 
empirical science. Indeed, one may conclude 
from reading this book that the author is not 
greatly concerned with a science of sociology 
= Bees in Society. By Morris — __as such is understood in the United States today, 
= Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard but rather with a philosophy of history and — 


versity Press, 1948. viii, 327 pp. $4.00. Mt I with systems of social ethics. Specifically he 
“id White Professor of calls for a and working relation. 
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ship between the social sciences and social phi- and radical democracies, he says, are prone to 
This is, in Mey the theme of develop a missionary fervor ‘concerning their 


GETTYys favored lands. But neither is an 


States and Morals: : A Study in Political Con- _ whether through edecation or military conquest. 
ficts. ‘By D. Wetpon. New York: Me person does not change his political and 
Graw- Hill Book ‘Company, 1947. moral convictions when his country loses 
+301 pp. $3.00. | battle, and reconditioning the moral sentiments 

The political state like other. institutions of a whole people is virtually impossible. ie : 
varies widely from culture to culture. Diversi- Are ideological wars inevitable? In particu- 
“ties are found not only in governmental func- lar, will there be war between the U.S.A. and a 
tions and structures, but also in underlying the U.S.S.R.? The author gives an oddly dated 
political theories and. ethical ideals. These answer to the latter question, perhaps because 
his book was written two years ago. While the =i 
international The ‘euther, a two systems are irreconcilable, he says, neither 
low of Oxford University, offers a searching country wants war; and they can get along 
analysis of political conflicts originating in these ly provided they ‘refrain from excessive propa- 
circumstances. ganda and mutual provocation and are 
His study is limited to certain Western states to compromise their differences on all non- 
and leaves out of account ancient, mediaeval, _ essential matters. While it is true that neither 
oriental and many existing Western states. He of me two powers wants war, one a least 
identifies the radically different types of states 
- on his list and compares their ideologies, gov- For the Soviet Union is attempting the “ in- 
= and underlying raoral sentiments. discriminate export” of its version of the 


‘United States and England a are, not ‘guiltless of such stiempts ia behalf of 
“radical” and “individualist”” democracy. democracy, is pursuing a policy of 
Some writers contend that only “force states” ing. independent states protecting them 
exist, but these are demonstrably temporary in against Communist aggression. War will come 
nature, and are found mostiy in military occupa- unless one of these policies is abandoned. _ 
tions and revolutionary regimes. SeBa 
_ All types in their various ways offer an - seus 
the individual, or the individual for the “More Than By | Orto Top 


state, Organic and force states are based on d tery. New York: Harper and Brothers, om 


the first alternative, democratic states on the xi, 204 pp. $3.00. 
This book takes its title from the conception 


indeed a self- contradictory, question since by manifesting at this time good-will to 
state has no existence apart from i its individual a other nations, especially the stricken countries 
of Europe, and in return securing their good- 3 


1 To a sociologist this is an artificial, 


‘The author much of his distinction will, we Americans can come out “more than 
; between radical and individualist democracies. conquerors.” We are in a position to achieve a 
Tn America, he says, men are conceived as mere _ considerable power above and beyond that im- 
specimens of humanity, owing to the doctrine 2 plied in the use of force, particularly military a 5 
that all men _are created free and equal. In force, if we go about the matter in the right an 
England, on the contrary, a man is regarded as — 3 way; and the question before us is whether — 
an individual and treated as such. A related — _ we are willing and prepared to take the neces- aoe 
difference, so it would seem, is that an English- — sary means to win so worthy an end. A ich | 
- man usually has a greater sense of social re- | opportunity is is before us. Will we -_ Bits — 
q sponsibility than an American. This is quite un- it? 
- convincing to the reviewer, considering the cul- It is an earnest plea that is advanced hove, set a —_— 
y tural development of the two countries. Bish forth i in simple, straight-forward language, made oe 
All in a is an the ‘clearer by numerous homely | illustrations 
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of recent wars is to be revived and rebuilt, — false expectations. It is unfortunate, however, — 
4 g within the machinery of the United Nations that a book of this sort should offer so casual 
: Organization—with benefit to them, to us, and : a treatment of techniques of demographic | 
to all the world. Much is said of the injurious | - analysis. The author completely ignores P. K @ 
Ta effects of tariff and other trade barriers that Whelpton’s recent criticism of the net rp 
_ have been or may be set up by the United duction rate. And, again, the lack of any discus- 
"a States. Pointed out also are methods for the [ sion of the stationary population concept ranks 
control of cartels, the regulation of what are as a major oversight. Where the discussion does _ 


known as fair trade agreements, and other turn to methods it is apt to be quite superficial, 
matters of like import. as in the exposition of the currently used pro- 
— A way is left open for the Soviet Union, _ cedure for forecasting future population. By 4 
a that land chooses to accept. It would be _ way of compensation for the neglect of tech 
quite welcome in all commercial transactions niques, there are numerous good appraisals of 
among nations and in all efforts to reconstruct the quality of census data. A peculiar lapse in — 
‘our devastated world. While matters should this respect, however, is the author’s uncritical — 
proceed without the participation of Russia, it " acceptance of the high sex ratios for the native 
and the rest of the world would be better off _ white population in 1880, 1890, ‘Igoo, and ‘1910 a 
‘The réle of the United States in the whole But while fails to” fill 


“industry in the. t at have victions blame if the stirred 


; there is no 


hour of the world’s need. demographic the many prob- 
It is hoped that much good will redound — lems to be explored as well as the data avail- a" 
from this brief work in a field where America able for his use and giving him at least a pro- 

has not always displayed an early quickening - vocative glimpse of the methods which he may | 
= country which there rests heavy University of Michigan dee 
A Chapter in Population Sampling. By te 


“University 0 of Kentucky STAFF of the (OF THE 


Population Analysis. By New Printing Office, 1947. vi, 141 pp. $1.00. 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, , Inc,, The contents of this manual are suggested 
xiii, 421 pp. $4.50, title and described on page one: “This 
This book presents and analyzes a large vol- monograph will contain description of 
ume of detailed data on population characteris: method for sampling blocks and subsampling 
tics in the United States. Five sections of vary- — households from the sample blocks, along with 3 
ing length deal with the number and the dis- appropriate sampling theory for attaining 
tribution of the population, composition of the ta ‘maximum precision in the population count for i 
population, vital processes, migration, and a given allowable cost. The particular applica- — 
growth of population. Although there are fre- treated here is the so called sample cen- _ 
quent references to foreign data and to special -suses of congested areas (1944) for which the 
_ studies, the bulk of the discussion is a review,  aimed- at precision was a coefficient variation — 
and a "somewhat tedious one at ‘that, o of United of 1 percent in the population count.” The 
sa ~ States census materials. It is a decided advan- reason that it should be of interest to social 
_— tage, of course, to have so full a résumé of scientists is } See stated in the same paragraph: 
“The 


Part I the problem is described in terms 
No doubt ‘reviewer: has only | himself to the nature and organization of the popula: 
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tion, the critical | precision factor, are also sociologically meaningful: they rep- 
and the related coat factors. From these resent of the population under 


is here that social scientists 


foundation for the method may find data obtained by ‘sampling techni- 
in the book. In Part II the theory is developed, cians of great interest in themselves, and their — 
_ including the derivation of error formulas, and _ knowledge of social structure could contribute 
ie the mathematical determination of optimum bi to the design of samples better fitted to — 
of survey results is evaluated from a subsample — os the derivation of the ‘theory ‘the assump- _ 
of the returns. The mathematical model is de- = are —* stated; furthermore the soctel 
veloped conforming to the characteristics of 
population to be sampled. 
_ Appendices on field instructions and forms are s&s point to the modifications necessary when — 
"attached, also an example o of the published adapting the formulas to different circum- 
ie bles containing the data for one of the areas, stances, The notation is systematic and clear and ie 
— Los” Angeles. The forms used and the in- itself helpful in shedding light on the problem. | oa a 
structions for their use are subject to criticism Each summation sign, for example, stands fora _ 
by social scientists, but such criticism is not stage of subsampling, or of stratification. The 
germane, as interviewing is unimportant to the formulas may look formidable to the non-tech- an 
present discussion. The organization of the ma-__ nical reader, but a knowledge of algebra is suffi- * re 
terial should help social surveyors to arrive at cient to follow most of the derivations. There _ ee 
an appreciation of the sampling method de- i is a regularity of recurrence of the same basic fiat 
typographical errors, and the Government Print- During the ‘derivations considerable help is 
. ing Office is to be congratulated on the job. a given to the by Cross ~ references and 
This monograph i is necessarily condensed and _ explanations of the meanings of the mathe- 
in parts technical. But those who contemplate — matical expressions. The manner of ceniien 
survey work for any purpose will find here a the formulas is shown in arithmetical detail in 
manual for a sampling - method of increasingly — illustrative examples taken from the surveys. ie 
° wide application. The method is mathemati- — The manual accomplishes admirably what it 
exact, it satisfies administrative time and sets out to do. + 
= cost considerations, and it is well adapted to Paradoxically, one is inclined to criticize the 
the social organization of the sampled popula-— book for not being what it was not designed 
bs tion. It is designed to give maximum precision be: a full text on the method. The material as ay 
D. for fixed cost, or minimum cost for a fixed given may have to be modified for application — Babes 
standard of precision. That is to say, the mathe- _ to other situations. The assumptions made in oy: 
_ matical model is rigorous, precise, and efficient. the derivations (and therefore the formulas as re 
_ The importance of using techniques that satis- stated) will not hold for some other types of he" 
¥ fy the requirement of obtaining fiducial limits ‘Surveys without modifications. 
on estimates is recognized more frequently, These limitations in the present manual poi 
and it is becoming more widely known that a to the growing need for a full text on the sub- + 
‘sampling designs in which the probability of 
elements of the universe getting into the 
is unknown (as when interviewer or “pur- Dest to fil that need. Meanwhile. the 
== ’ selection of respondents is allowed) do - present volume will be of great help to social E 
not satisfy this requirement. The advantages of ic 
mathematical rigor and the necessity of meet- which are both scientifically sound and admin- : 
ing cost limitations can only be obtained by a istratively 
sample in which the physical properties of the 4 
population to be ‘sampled are taken into ac- 
model with the universe implies that variances, Rural Life in Argentina. By Cari Cc 
_intra-class correlations, and other Rouge, Louisiana: 
hich are used in the evaluation of the ieee 
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during the war supported by the State 4); of the farm 

Agriculture departments of the Federal Govern- (Chapter 5); _ history and evolution of Argen- 

aa ment. The general object, _ although never tine agriculture and rural life (Chapter 6); set- 

specifically stated so far as the reviewer knows, thing and colonizing (Chapter 9); ownership 

was to provide the American people with re- x and distribution of land. (Chapter | 8); Tl 
liable descriptions of rural social conditions in — tural and cultural regions (Chapter 9); rural 


‘. countries of Latin America. In other words, isolation and communication (Chapter 10); q 


the aim was to promote understanding of our rural locality groups (Chapter . Ir); levels and 4s 
ro “Good Neighbors” to the south. It was expected standards of living (Chapter 12); the farm i 
1a also that the good neighbors would be among home _and family (Chapter 13); oe 
the readers, as indeed they will, since the books 
will appear in translation in the respective lightenment reform: “(Chapter 15); 
et In line with this broad objective, Taylor has ter 16); and a concluding chapter on the farm- 
as - provided a description of the rural hinterland — ers’ place in Argentine culture. An epilogue 
- Argentina as full as the data and time allot- a dated October - 947, written four years after 
ted to him to do the job permitted. Indeed, the rest of the manuscript and upon the au 
these two factors—available data and time of thor’s return from a second visit to the Ar- 


——Timiting factors in this series of studies. For of dex complete the book. _ 

Es example, Taylor spent a year in Argentina, and i There can be no doubt that this is the most 
‘Sait about the same time in Brazil. Both | comprehensive report on rural Argentina in 
return visits for brief periods. They both Print. It should have a marked influence on 
had to depend upon existing census data; and our understanding of the country. But more 
et 2 for many aspects of their problems these were important will be its influence upon Argentina, — 
either not to be had or were inadequate i in helping its people to understand themselves. R 
‘various — ways. fF For his population analysi t will be a standard work on our southern — 

. or Taylor had to rely heavily on the census o neighbor for a long time to come. But Dr. — 
ee latest available in Argentina at the Taylor would be the first to admit that it is . 
_ time. These data were supplemented by censuses preliminary report, obviously lacking in “many ; 

taken in 1869 and 1895, and by the estimates respects the factual foundation which only 

made since 1914, particularly in 1938 and ia subsequent detailed studies and more compre- 

_ After his analysis based on the later estimates _ _ hensive and accurate gathering of statistics by 

had been set in type, Taylor was confronted i; the government agencies can provide. It will be 
a eo with the population census of May 1947; which a _ welcomed by those teachers in American uni- © 
4 revealed a count about 1 ,500, 000 more than the versities who are off ‘ting courses in the field q 

ee estimate would have had it. Instead of of Latin American culture, and often are frus- 


an expected 14, 600,000, the census showed trated by lack of suitable sources to which to q 


16,107,930. a difference these figures ‘refer | their students. It should be widely re re 
4 


make in computing birth and death rates, fer- Lowry NELSO 
tility ratios, and constructing age- sex pyramids, University of Minnesota 
"any population student will realize. = a 
Beyond the use of official sources available 
to him, Taylor visited all sections of the coun- _ elfare Planning in the West Indies. By 
try, travelling by automobile, plane, railroad _ Srey. New ee: Oxford University Press, i 
river boat. While he did not use a ques- 267 PP- $4. 75- 
tionnaire or schedule, he interviewed over a _ 
hundred families ‘book jacket says 150; Charles. Booth Professor of Social "Science, 
author refers to 200 (p. 1) and 100 (p. University of Liverpool, is based u 
ae located ‘in all farming areas of knowledge of the social sciences, especially 
the country. ciology and anthropology, and upon his 


On the basis of Sines sources, the aut or pre : years’ experience as social welfare advisor on the 


the investigator—are the two critical gentine, plus a bibliographi an 


17 chapters as follows: a reconnaissance 
is the second publication in a series of sents 17 chapters 
@ i “rural sociologies” of Latin-American couatries, of life in the various regions (Chapters 1 and af oe. 
of which Lynn Smith’s Brazil was the first to 2); population trends (Chapter immigrants 
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commission. of compulsion, both moral and legal. 
“Sas The purpose | of the book can best b be stated _I believe that his statements of the objectives. " 
by two direct quotations; one from the last «of welfare planning in the West Indies can Ss 
ate, the ‘other from the preface. He says said to be to raise the level and standards of | 
on page 233 “Tt is the main object — of the living of the people and to create a West Indian 
; present book to draw attention to the impor- culture He makes it clear that the British gov- i. 
tance of the analysis of social factors which is ernment and all of its administrators have Te 
fundamental to welfare and planning in the seen and undoubtedly agree upon 
West Indies.” On page viii of the preface he ‘ first objective. I think he makes it — i 
- gays “Techniques for the study of social trends clear that they probably have not seen the 
“have been evolved in recent years which are necessity for the second objective. = 
- being made the basis of much valuable work in ‘The greatest contribution of the monograph — 

_ Great Britain and the United States. The work _ is its statement of the scientific- practical meth- 
of the academic sociologist is being steadily ods for moving in the direction of these objec- 
translated into the language of the administra- tives. The significance of this contribution is 
tor, and a new method has been developed that it applies to social planning in whatever 

iB _ whereby social relationships and social prob-— field it might be attempted. He states what aoe 
lems can be studied objectively. The administra- I think is a fundamental and practical social 

; ss has, therefore, at his disposal a set of work- doctrine on page 181 as follows: “In the long a 
‘ing tools with which to tackle his problems with run, progress must depend on the proper blend- sat 

per reasonable prospects of overcoming them.” wg _ ing of stimulus and direction from outside with © 

Between these two quotations the book pre- disinterested leadership and executive ability 

descriptions situations, , sociological = within. Neither approach, from outside i 


analyses of these situations, and broad prescrip> or from within, is sufficient if taken by itself.” ads a 


tions for the application of social science knowl- He elaborates upon the application of this prin- 
ny i edge to them. The descriptive and documentary — ciple by calling attention to the fact that the 
_ materials are so ample that it is impossible to 


“exercise of powers of compulsion, moral and 
review them in a short space. What _—— | legal, is always a temptation” to those direct- i a 
_ done, therefore, is to arrange the author’s prac- ing the outside stimulus; and he adds that this i 
tical: " sociological observations and generaliza- temptation will not be resisted unless ‘ “experi- 
tions according to four categorical steps for — enced men of business, ” the “civil servant” 
_ welfare planning: (1) clear the atmosphere ce (administrator), ; and “ “welfare workers” (soe 
ie false social doctrines; (2) gain an understand- a cial scientists) cillathenate and thus influence 
4 ing of and delineate the social factors; (3) state each other. The prime function of a ci 
the objectives of the planning; and (4) nee ~ scientist in this collaboration is the stimulation _ 
 scientific- -practical ‘methods: in moving toward of effort in the community or the development 
these objectives, of the abilities of the local people’ and their 
fields of sociology, cad. social All through the monograph he emphasizes 
psychology to show that colonial oe for an integrative approach to a cul- 
has been based upon a number of untenable ture situation, another doctrine which 
social theories. Some of these are: over-empha- gists and anthropologists will agree is sound. He 
on the influence of the African origins makes the point that government, among the 
the people; misunderstanding of the causes of — - parties concerned in planning, must assume this — 
of economic competitiveness; and “loose family ‘The third sociological principle. is s equally 1 
__ organization.” Many so-called practical admin- sound but has been violated by sociologists a 
istrators and non- -social scientists would dis- anthropologists who have had an opportunity to 
agree with his conclusions; few social Scientists participate in planning as often as by so- -called 
practical m men. His forthright statement of this 
The outstanding social factors in the  situa- on pages” 163-164 is follows: 
tion whics he describes influence of “Finally, objectiv es must be kept firmly within 
an the bounds of immediate possibilities. 
much more desirable that the next step 
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that a Utopia should out in detail appear (eg., in population tables, detailed 
: _ for the intellectual comfort of the chosen few. —. Chinese characters in Who’s Who, 
3 If one step is possible tomorrow, then more can -ete.). Some basic items, such as the language — | 
be taken in succeeding days; and there need be article, are casualties. 
ie B. no cause for despondency in the fact that ad- ee American social scientists may be especially _ 
a vances are slow, and the distance covered small — % interested not only in the actions of the May y 
‘al at each stage.” To me this is another way of | 1945 Kuomintang Congress and the — 
saying that social planning must be pragmatic ment’s version of the 1945-46 negotiations be- 
and can not rest easy upon the academic for- — tween Nationalists and Communists, but in the _ 
mulation of a master activities and programs in agriculture, industry 
Sociologists and who want and labor, research and education, and cultural 
to make their contribution to planning would» relations with outside peoples. The chronology | 
| i do well to contemplate thoroughly the meaning of events comes down to June aS 
deep sociological "Significance of such a As a whole the Handbook is indispensable to 
sy gee statement as “The most pressing task of the % the foreign student of China. Yet peculiarly be- 
ee , _ immediate future is to assist West Indian com- us cause of the differing cultural reality symbolized 
jae munities to build for themselves a culture in by many of the figures and verbalisms, its value 
res. which they can ‘rest,’ and of which they can would be greatly enhanced if its dominantly — 
_ be justifiably proud” (p. 159). Everything that E formalistic matter could be supplemented by a u 


= 


€ a study of the social sciences has taught us volume of more realistic interpretative analyses | 
se indicate an understanding of the fact of the activities covered. 
plans, and planning, are justified only if 
“feel at rest and are 
proud” of their accomplishments and their life. Washington, D. 
_ Otherwise social planning consists in plans for 
the planners and their archives, not for prac- Fijian illage. By meet Quarn. Chicago: ‘The 
and accomplishable social action. niversity of Chicago Press, » 1948. ‘xvii, 459 
United States Depart tment — Quain encountered ur unique ethnographic con-— 


of when he arrived at Nakoroka Village on 


the island of a Levu, Fiji. Here was a 
China Handbook, 1937-1945: A Comprehensive ji. 


ou of | th hundred persons, a 
Survey of Major Developments in China in up of less than one hun Pe 4 


: community ideal in size for learning to know 
le E Eight Years of War. (Revised and enlarged intimately the characteristics of every adult. 


_ With 1946 Supplement.) Compiled by the — bis: careful wenetoad might discover the personal 


York: The Macmillan ‘1947. 
‘PP. 
SY, 


; penis and final edition of the war-time China _ is an ethnography in which relatively less space 
with a 1946 supplement showing is devoted to relations between groups than to 
relations between individuals, whose reactions — 
Al of paste -war endeavors. The first edition (1937- the reader comes to feel he can predict with 
43) came out in India in 1943 and in the United 
States in 1944 (Macmillan also); the second ‘Buell Quain worked in about 
was a revised one (1937-44), 
in India only; difficulties in India prevented from Columbia University. The manuscript ry 
ae ws the third edition (1937-45) from appearing un- the book was completed in 1938. About a year 
til now, when it has nicked up the 1946 supple- _later the author died, leaving Ruth Benedict the 
_ ment of over a hundred pages. The editor claims task of introducing “a sketch of Fijian culture 
_ that three-fourths of the 1937-45 content is en- to assist the reader in following the ce 
ws —— tirely rewritten. Revision seems to have favored _ descriptions of life in the village. . . — 
omission or curtailment of special war develop- foe Nakoroka society has settled into a new a 
_ ments or incidents (e.g., the 4th Army incident) | equilibrium © following an historical interlude — 
ae corresponding elaboration of 1945-46 hap- “characterized by religious wars in | which the — é 
penings, although some faction emerged in the ascendancy at 
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the same e time that the British came as over- - Grepton. New York: Oxford University Press, 
Jords. Yam and taro are cultivated as staple 
foods. Land, the source of wealth, is plentiful — By “anonymous history” is meant something 
_ while the mechanisms that reward distribution akin to culture history. The present volume i 
with prestige continue to function. Ritually concerned with the effects 
even children of the chiefly caste are sharply on various” aspects of Western (especially 
American) culture. Approximately seventy- 
esteem seems to be the » endowment | of chiefs and per cent of the discussion has to do with house- — 
' -_ them to defy many of the rules that — hold furniture and equipment (cooking ranges, 
govern ordinary mortals. Yet the unconven- refrigerators, plumbing, etc.). As applied to the 
tionality of royalty may be condemned so that * household, * ‘mechanization” has a four-fold sig- 
members of this caste experience considerable nificance: : the standardization effected by mass 
conflict between the contradictory ideals by production, the application of mechanical prin- Foe 
which they are motivated. Old age results in ciples in the object itself (as in the ae ae 
automatic heightening of status which the folding chair), the use of power-driven 
- tates the economic dependence of a man on his tools and machines (e.g., dish-washing and sf 2 é 
children after he is no longer able to produce _ laundry machines), and the rationalization of 
dl garden food. In the life cycle children — work (as in the “efficiency” kitchen). To show 
a from pampered infancy into a childhood where _ the historical antecedents of these various forms — 
fear, shame, and as sense of responsibility mechanization, the author devotes a 
_ become disciplinary motives. Modesty becomes introductory pages to the mechanization of in- _ 
focussed on the sexual, but not the excretory, dustry, tracing the origins of mass production, 
j functions of the genitals. _Interesting attitudes — _ the assembly line, and “scientific management” oan 


a Nobody | expects a girl to remain virgin 
although virgins are honored at marriage and > - sembly. line methods to farming, to commercial ae 


contribute to the fertility of the land. _Pre- and to the ane of 
= 


status of the deceased. ~The ghosts of persons 
e of high status are most dangerous and will pretend “reference for data and sources 
wreak vengeance upon kinsmen who neglect for students interested in such topics as the 
An outline of Nakoroka culture cannot do i. development of — the Pullman car and its in- 
a justice to the book. Fijian Village is hardly a — ‘fluence on convertible furniture, the history of 
conventional ethnography, although it shares in : the modern kitchen, etc. Its objectives, meth- 
growing tendency of anthropo ologists to ods and manner of organization will have little 


describe the social systems of localized com- appeal to or ists 


book to be read in order to see how the in- ra The author’s aim is “to describe t 


rather than tribal societies. It is a 
dividual in society transmutes social heritage of a mechanized world on the human organism 


ate flesh and blood behavior. After all, in the | and on human feelings” . “to discern how 
last analysis, it is the range of that behavior & far mechanization corveapends with and to what | 
with which social science must be concerned i extent it contradicts the unalterable | laws of ; 
to make accurate predictions. human nature.” The primary interest is there- 
Joun J. psychological, or perhaps one should say 
National Committee for Community and the vast accumulation 
Health Studies (Toronto) of data on material culture chiefly serve the 
V Mechanisation T akes Command: A Contribu- tal attitudes to the world” which they represent. Ff 


= to Anonymous History. By These fundamental 
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diectly by subjective interpretation from the text is supported by sor excellent illustrations 
‘objects, as in the author’s analyses of changes which in themselves are quite entertaining. — 


3 the “spirit of succeeding epochs” manifested of 4, Horton” 


changes in sitting posture; or are read 
or directly in the interpretations given by artists 
whose insighis (reinterpreted by the author) Pa lic Opinion and ‘By 

are the key to the “psychological factor.” For W. Doos. New York: Henry Holt Com- 

example, the Zeitgeist of the Nineteenth ‘Cen- 1948. vil » 600 pp. $3. 


tury is established by means of certain works After a two- >-chapter 
of the surrealist, Max Ernst. The fact that one & people and their behavior, the author a 


of the “human effects” of mechanization on launches into an eight-chapter discussion 
_ the contemporary psyche is a heightened sense public opinion and its measurement. This sec- 
of movement is documented by reproductions — tion contains chapters of no especial significance _ i 
of abstract paintings by M Miro, Klee, and | Du- - or originality on the nature and general aspects 4 
champs. of public opinion, but the best descriptive chap- 
These handy procederes,, which will the “ters on polls and measurement of which I know. 
tan envy of cultural anthropologists who have been The next ten chapters deal with propaganda, a_ 
struggling with similar problems of relation- — - field with which the author has concerned him- — 
ship between overt and covert aspects of cul- ° self for many years at the Yale Institute of — 
ture, enable the author to weave back and Human Relations and in the Overseas Branch | 
forth between material ‘objects and the most of the Office of War Information. Chapters on 
subtle aspects of human feeling with almost a the nature, content, and perception of propa- ¥ { 
no attention whatever to the sphere of social ganda are followed by three chapters dealing 
and process. The work is ree with the recipients of propaganda, the “propa- 


& duced to the status of a conventional philo- gandees,” as labeled by the author. Then comes 


- sophical art-history, with rocking chairs and a three- chapter section on media: print, il 
__ bathtubs substituted for painting and architec- and pictures. The concluding chapter on the q 
ture. value of analysis discusses how, in the attempt q 
course, follow such pedestrian rules as a genuine and are necessarily incomplete in analysis. 

ie sociological orientation might require. Perhaps Nonetheless, as social scientists we must assume _ 


“o the author’s own words will explain his method = the analytic attitude, systematize and analyze in 
satisfactorily: so far as possible, because “What is needed is 


“History” ever tied to the fragment, 25 much reason as possible 


The known facts are often scattered broadcast, like plunge into action occurs.’ 
_ The author’s thesis is this: “Public opinion — 


 gumed that form body in the propaganda | are intimately related because q 
historical night. * Consciously, then, we represent _ they both | involve phases of human | behavior. *. 
_ them as fragments and do not hesitate when neces- — Public ¢ opinion as human behavior is a product of — 
_ Sary, to spring from one period to another. Pictures ee factors, but it relates even more 
and words are but auxiliaries. The decisive step — extensively to cultural factors. I am concerned _ 
must be taken by the reader. In his mind the frag- 
the author’s predominantly psychological 
ments of meaning here displayed should become h, for I beli be ; ’ 
alive in new and manifold relations.” =  .”~ approac or leve it to be too limited. | 


‘This could easily be a description of the aims of public opinion in our time are culturally 
of poetry, and indeed there is an element of the — _ determined and can | best be ; analyzed in terms — 
in the: freedom with which Dr. Giedion 4 of cultural history. Obviously this is true of the 
tise of modern proaganda. In the author’s chap- 
a __ excursions tend to follow elliptical or sig- zag ter on The Cultural Background of Public Opin- 4 
routes which a conscientious reader may find ion, he deals with socialization, leaders and 
~ baffling. The style is sententious and dogmatic events as they relate to public opinion. The — 
in the extreme, and the narrative is encumbered “ chapter is well organized. Yet, on reflection, one 
With thousands of side-i -issues, detours, and inci- eg asks: “But what is the most significant relation — 
a references which might have been rele- between culture and public opinion?” To the 
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thought would be that the amount of opinion Professor Doob, a true predoct of of our socia 
material ‘differs: "greatly between cultures and science training, has not been guilty of fine 
- the number of issues—and therefore of * riting. However, his writing is not below the 
_ opinions—is itself largely the product of cul- average of the social sciences today. If allofus — 
tures. That some discussion, indeed that the write below the level of, say a C. H. Cooley of 
central thesis of such a chapter, is not the the last generation, I believe it is desirable that +9 
elaboration of this point, indicates that the we remind ourselves of our shortcomings. ie 
author is thinking as a psychologist. I believe ALBIG 
that the most fruitful contributions here are of 


likely to be made by those whose mind life = 
is conditioned by a constant awareness of what ra ‘Problems of American. Society: ‘Values in Con- 


infinite variety of culture means. Again in flict. By Joun F. Cuser and Rosert 
} Chapter 5 on The Behavior of Public Opinion, | Harper. New York: _Haary Holt - Com- 


sections deal with Consistency, Rationali- Pany, 1948. xviii, 394. Pp. $3. 
zation, Displacement, Compensation, Projection, This book is a brief analytical treatment of 
4 Identification, and Simplification—terms indica- _ selected social problems existing in the United ” 
ting that the author is really concerned with the States. The problems chosen are analyzed in | 
behentes of persons having opinions—we find terms of a values-in-conflict perspective which : 
a fruitful psychological frame. Indeed, he states oe authors om the Fuller- Frank- Waller frame aS 
“many "significant things about the opinion proc- 


is to encompass all the significant cate values, the authors are highly critical 
aspects of the phenomenon of public opinion. = the concept of social disorganization, claiming 
The behavior of public opinion includes much — a that it is subjective and judgmental. ore : 
more than these essentially psychological proc- | With respect to content and development, z 


this little book consists of 18 chapters grouped 
1 am greatly ‘indebted to Professor Doob, as under three major headings. Part one is designed me = 


‘ I am sure his numerous readers will be, for his = to orient the reader to the general nature of 
ss contributions in two major areas: measurement — social problems in a dynamic society; part two — 
of opinion, and propaganda. Chapters 6, 7, 8, s analyzes specific social problems; and part three ~ 
and 9 are a well- organized, systematic, and examines major conflicting ideologies and points i 
clear description of polls and measurement and ; the way toward a rational approach | to social 
the most significant issues in this controver- pathologies. 
_ sial field. In chapters 11 through 17 the author _In their effort to avoid the pitfall of a mis- 
& enters into a field of his special knowledge and 4 cellany of problems, the authors arbitarily select 
evidences the fact at once in his grasp of . 10 social issues, viz., income and its distribution, : 
essential issues of the propaganda process physical health, mental health, crime, social 
found the discussions most stimulating in this classes, race, education, recreation and leisure, 
heart of the book. Space does not permit reca- marriage and the family, and government. _In- 
‘Read Doob on propaganda. "general these topics are ably and concisely 
One senses that Professor Doob is alert to i treated and are presented in terms which soph- 
z contemporary scene. His experience has been omores can understand. A wide range of data i 
wide and he eschews merely academic preoc- used, much of which is gratifyingly current. 
fying, though at times of pedestrian common-_ Each chapter contains a short list of carefully 
e placeness, I am certain, however, that the choice _ selected references and a set of questions. — 
of illustrations represents a conscious For several reasons this is a significant book 


E cupations. His numerous illustrations are = There are 41 graphic and tabular presentations. 


tions. conflict frame of reference will be found useful 
[have heard. social scientists of our generation The authors treat a limited number of social 
(Professor Doob’s and mine) speak disparag- problems adequately and make no attempt to — 
ingly of others as being guilty of “fine writing,” — run the gamut of social malfunctionings. The — 
_ meaning, I suppose, a collection of carefully brevity of this book, in a field notorious ‘for its a 
articulated words, a clarity, refinement, and is 
precision” of expression, and a preoccupation Of course the book does 
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AMERICAN 


a the text paper), , compared with only 19 pages tact and fusion of a multiplicity of cultures, ; 
devoted to income and its distribution? One major and minor, and of the corresponding ; 
= suspect that the authors were more inter- oa interaction of - diverse social and 1 ecological — 
ested in health than in any other topic and that ‘4 forces. The New World Negro, except under — ; 
they had quick access to a large volume of © special ‘conditions of isolation in limited “a 
health data. Occasionally Cuber and Harper graphic areas, has retained much more of Afri- 
stray from the path of - scientific objectivity can biology than of African cultures; and ia 
Inte the underbrush of value judgments. Al- the United States very little of the latter can a 
though the authors had the prerogative of be demonstrated with certainty. This 
selecting social problems to be discussed, some — hardly can claim to give us anything new on 
_ examiners will probably be disappointed to find the question of Africanisms in the New pea 
a their favorite topics—war, religion, suicide, and its data show that, so far as the cultura yg 
conservation of natural resources, etc. —have history of the Negro in the United States is 
Sas one might begin almost equally as 
well in Europe asin Africa. 
Bay merous issues not incorporated in the book can _ Some minor corrections: African religion is 
a) easily be discussed. In all probability, war characteristically ancestor worship, not — 
should have been the subject of a chapter be- (Pp. 31); the Basuto, Bechuana, Kafirs (not a — 
cause, as the authors themselves say, “... war tribe), Nyamwezi, Zulu, etc. are Bantu, and 
is the “number one social problem o of the world.” Bantu is the name of a language family, not a ‘ 
(pp. "tribe (pp. 21, 26, 36); the cattle area is in 
= ' Despite these few limitations this book makes ; East, not West, “Africa (p. 26); Belice is Brit- 
a definite contribution to the literature on social — ’ ish (p. 113); the New Stone Age is by defini- — 
Certainly the instructor in social tion agricultural (p. plantains ‘not 
problems will want to scrutinize the work as a dried bananas (p. 55); Semites and Jews: are 
_ possible textbook. The volume should also be of ee ‘Caucasoid, therefore “white” (pp. 3, 528). 
a interest to those in the field of social work. Tees and other possible slips are not serious 
‘James E. Mowtoomeny liabilities in this rather complete and objective 
— Agricultural and account of the and Present- 
Slevery to Freedom: a History of Ameri- Honea 
can Negroes. By Joun Hore Franxurn. New Howard University — 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1947. ™ 622, ce 
alii pp. $5.00 (Text edition, $3. A Mask for Privilege: Anti-Semitism in ‘Amer. 
This. book Proposes “to bring together the ica. By Carey Boston: Little, 
essential facts in the history of the American _ Brown and Company, 1948. xiii, 299 pp. 


down to the present time.” In the reviewer's Be This book has historical and analytical valu 
' _ opinion, it accomplishes this task more success- _ for professional sociologists and laymen alike. . 


ky 


fully than does any other work of its kind. It describes the rise of American anti-Semitism 
The phrase, “American Negroes,” in the if in the 1870's, the spread of social, economic, 
title, refers specifically to that element of ‘the and educational discrimination during the next 
ie in the United States which is, a five decades, and the emergence of 4 


various degrees, a biological mixture of Africans political anti-Semitism in the 1930’s. The secular 
with other peoples, and the study is focused trend toward intensified anti-Semitism is under- 
ie primarily on this group. After three background Sis, by the author’s account of the “Colum- 
_ chapters on Africa, and one describing the bians Incorporated” affair of 1946. ey 
_ slave trade, the subject is followed from Canada — On the analytical side the book contributes 
ae to Argentina, so that to some extent this is e a much-needed emphasis on the direct relation- 
history of the Negro (as socially defined in the - ship between industrialization and anti-Semitism. — 
. United States) throughout the New World. _—Post-Civil War industrialism greatly — 
Perhaps the chief sociological interest of the stratification American society. The 
book lies in its presentation of American Negro heightened tension cultural disunity was 


- life in the total setting of American history, "partly compensated by unity against a scape 


Pe from the yay of colonization to that of the oe Jewish meaty. One latent function 
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anti- Semitism is peserving 4 Goopwin WATSON . New York: Harper and 
and occupational statuses for certain Gentile in- Brothers, 1947. 164 Pp. $2.00. 
_ groups which happened to get on the escalator a inventory of the types of organization — ae 
first, and which now avoid Jewish competition struggling with inter-cultural difficulties is apt 
_ by invoking the noncompetitive criteria of race * to show that many start, scores overlap, some 


3 and religion. Anti-Semitism also serves to mask — Fe are thwarted, and a few finish the job. Fact- ‘4 


the sharpened class antagonisms of our indus- — finding and implementation ‘should be done to- 
trial society by diverting them into ethnic gether. “Action studies are not made for the — ¢ 
channels. This has been facilitated, Mr. Mc- _ sake of science only, but to answer important 

Williams demonstrates, by the coincidence of ee 

: industrialization with the influx of culturally ae: The Patterns of Action may be listed: (1) 

diverse East- and South-European immigrants. exhortation, (2) education, (3) participation, 
3 Mr. McWilliams carries his analysis no far (4) revelation, (5) negotiation, (6) contention, a 
ther. Like many liberals he overlooks the con- s and (7) prevention. The author illustrates each cre 
tribution made to anti-Semitism by Jewish = high point in this exceedingly valuable little _ 
ethnocentrism, which is not a mere reaction — work. Films, radio, comic books come in for a 
formation. Cultural differences, as well as com- = few paragraphs ~ ‘a appraisal. Religion, art, 
petition for scarce wealth and power, are im- 7 drama, and patriotism are not omitted. Unity x 
portant factors in modern anti- -Semitism. This through action, such as Rachel Davis Dubois’ 3 a 
the author baldly denies” (page 160). Moreover experiment in the Intercultural Workshop in Fy 
_ if racism is a mask for privilege, it is also a dramatization and pageants, is highly com- a. 

ready rationalization for failure. The counter- — mended. The psychiatric approach suggests an cat 
_ part of “Only Gentiles need apply” is “No Jew array of unique methods to change the mental set. zi 
(or Catholic or Pole or Negro) can get ahead Councils of social agencies are successful in me 4) 
here.” All ethnic groups—Gentile and Jewish, »  jecting the community ideal not only at home 3 a 

ankee and immigrant—constantly resort to but to intercommunity and international 

a racist verbalizations. This observation reinforces gens. How to handle resistence is mentioned asa “4 

5 Mr. McWilliams’ thesis tl that the racial myth th is part of the preliminaries. Previous investigation — i ig oe 
in part a function of our competitive norms. and lay surveys (such as the Federal Council of = 
further suggests devaluing status-com- Churches under George Haynes has taught 
petition may be to reducing ethnic smaller communities to conduct) have merit 
the leaders take time to coach the lay- 

book some minor shortcomings—for example, Under Prevention the writer mentions: (1) _ 

_ the blithe dismissal of Max Weber's study ct Predicting Areas of Potential Conflict, where — 

: - Protestantism (page 165). Nonetheless Mr. Mc- _ such barometers as population shifts, polls, 

Williams has given us an unusually readable opinionaires are needed; (2) Introducing Pro- 

7 perspective on American anti-Semitism and phylactic Measures; for example, the boarding 
far as he goes) a sociologically sound analysis. a are spots where early supervision 
How extensively our social system is infected can head off trouble; (3) Training Public ~<a he 

_ with racism few Americans fully realize. In i ficials; (4) Self- Discipline; and (5) Removing 

industrial world-society, hereditary General Sources of Frustration. These measures 

all are well presented but are given fon; 

: _ kinship, and above a national—are increasing 

racism and nationalism is symptomatic of at observation, discrimination, analysis, 
conflict attending the transition to industrialism. coordination, and verbalization. It ‘might . 
Germany recently foundered on those rocks; let have been a larger work and been published as a 
te rest of us take heed. That the seeds of Hit- _ series of handbooks for social agencies, schools, “aa . 
-lerism are present in America Mr. McWilliams churches, police, public officials, and service 

clearly shown, Their fruits be clubs. It should go far to train the willing 

social leader and to alert thousands of citizens 
= now play the part of patriotic octane ae 
for Unity: What America is ‘Doing to EDwAnt WARD w. 


Back Racial and Religious Barriers. By Michigan 
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15 Pa tarian reformers is indicated, and examples are 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW” 

Coercion i in Penal Treatment: Past and Present. the prison system in the United States, with 
Maser A. Ettiorr. Ithaca, New York: special emphasis upon the unsolved problems 
‘Pacifist Research Bureau, PP. of prison labor. Brief mention is made of 
“cents. present situation respecting the death penalty 


thi booklet published by t the Pacifiist Re- a in this country, and an interesting survey is 


~ search Bureau presents a convenient and reada- Presented of coercive practices within our pri- 
_ ble summary of the age-long use of punishment - sent The conclusion, as one might expect, pre- 
vs ‘in the treatment of offenders. It demonstrates sents the familar indictment of the — 
_ What most laymen may not realize—that the . 
prison system as we know is today is a rel- though ‘recognition is is given” to the application, 
atively modern device, gradually supplanting — a.) far as it goes, of the newer, scientific methods 
between the 16th to the 18th centuries the of modern penology. 


gs; ancient ‘methods of the death penalty, the i. ae his is an excellent treatise to pass about 


of bodily suffering, banishment, and among one’s lay friends who share the public — 


other means of personal degradation. In the indifference to ouch matters so well deplored | 
Me process of substitution of penal incarceration by the author. However, bearing in mind the — 


mee for these barbarities, with the idea of reclaiming — title of the book, it is ey to add that 


_ inmates, the role of early religious and humani- some measure of coercion is a necessary part 
of even the most humane penal methods. —— 


given of the first types of correctional institu. = = ArTHUR Evans Woop 
tions. Extended attention is given | to the rise of University of Michigan 
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| 
z= Brace and Company, 1948. xxxix, duced down to World War II. Its treatment — 
856 pp. No price indicated. occult. power—spells, charms, powers and 
This book is more than simply a a revision of functions of | “Magicians, public and private 
the 1923 volume which became a standard “magic, sorcery, and the réle_ of ‘magic—while 
American text in general anthropology. So much ‘ranging "methodically over the entire primitive 
of it is entirely new that it deserves to be con- World, seldom ventures far from factual de- 
sidered a new book, and one which will secure ‘scription. The interpretations and theoretical — 
- the same respect the earlier volume enjoyed. Bry ag essentially a restatement of classi- — 
Only the chapters on ‘ “Language,” “Problems — cal ideas, are cautious and few. But facts are 
of Race Difference,” and “The the here, speaking in still, small r ‘them- 


Al habet” remain virtuall unaltered. The most selves. 


y material includes five additional 
chapters on various aspects of culture and cul- 4 The Development of Social Thought. 

ture change. A fifty page chapter on “Cultural - Emory S. Bocarpvs. New York: Longmans, — 
Psychology” coins a term and is a welcome in- Green Second Edi Edition, 1947. 574 PP. 


in Nature” is another improvement. The “Ameri- _—In this new edition Prof. Bogardus has added _ 
can Prehistory and Ethnology” section is com- @ 31-page non-critical chapter on “Park and ~ 
pletely rewritten, reflecting the growth of knowl- Social Professes” to help, as he says, to bring 7 
= ae in this area. “Fossil Man,” “Living Races,” his book up-to-date. 
and two chapters on Old World prehistory and Park’s estentation —" social phenomena 
ethnology are brought up to ) date. ss processes, his emphasis on sociology as an 
Magic, Science and Religion. By BRONISLAW _ branch of social | philosophy, and his tremendous 2 “Y 


MALINoWSKI. . Trade edition—Boston: influence on sociological research are stressed ¥ 


a Beacon Press. Text edition—Glencoe, Illinois: by the author. The major concepts in Park’s 
The Free Press, 1948. xii, 327 $3. theoretical framework, g. communication, 
(trade); $2.75 (text). competition, conflict, accommodation, and as- 
q This is a volume of five essays assembled in similation are listed and defined (usually in — che 
large part from obscure or out-of-print sources. — Park’s own words). His intense and continued ve Shia 
In addition to the essay which lends its title to interest in the problem of race relations and in ‘ = 
_ the volume, x “Myth in Primitive Psychology” a the plight of the marginal man are also briefly — 
and “Baloma; the Spirits of the Dead in the noted along with his suggestions for easing — 
_ Trobriand Islands” deal with an area of Mali- © ~ conflict in this area. An excellent bibliography i is 
nowski’s formulations which is not well known appended to the chapter. 
because he never made it central to any of his a, 


books. “The Problem of Meaning in Primitive — The Social Structure in Caroline England. By ‘2 
Languages” and “An Anthropological “Analysis MATHEW. Oxford: 
skillful reconstruction of some of the prin- 
Magic: A “Sociological Study. Hurrox cipal social groupings in English society focuss- 

WEBSTER. Stanford: -Stanfor ing on the quiet years between 1629 and 1641. 

Press, 1948. $24. ‘pp. $6.00 By extensive use of contemporary personal docu- 
es four decades Hutton W ebster’s objective ments—private letters, quasi-official and com- 

study and lucid comparisons of aspects of pre- ar mercial correspondence, journals, wills, = 
literate cultures have helped to sustain the tories, etc.—the author vividly portrays a tran- 
“tradition of mature scholarship and world- wide sitional social organization on the eve of 


the hallmark of an earlier generation | of his discussion of the “complex ‘stratification 
_— Social scientists. This latest volume forges an- of the gentry, the emergence of important 
other connecting link with an illustrious past bureaucratic and professional classes, the chang- — 
is a monument to the author’s indefatigable réle of patronage, the of 
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of Senden ‘ome on here dealt with a 
county society. The fluidity and absence of pre- while working in the Middle East Supply Cietee 
iy cision of social status, especially in the ‘more during the war. She surveys basic problems of 4 
fully documented upper classes, will surprise the interrelationships between men and ied 
those who look upon social climbing as an Amer- _ _ among the 28 million people who inhabit the 
se ican invention. The substance of this laudably 4 675, ooo square miles of the Middle East. oo 


Michaelmas 1945. It is to discussed for Palestine, Trans- 
_ all social scientists not only for its content but esa , Syria, and Iraq. Because of rapid in- 
1 l tyle. crease in ulation, retrogressive systems of 
i. Age of the Great Depression: 1929-1941. ss cultural output (except in n Egypt), landlordism, 
_ By Drxon Wecter. New York: The Mac- a 
= Company, 1948. xii, 362 pp. $5. from death itself, few will deny her conclusion 
Apparently intended to be the concluding that “nowhere in the world is there greater 
ies ——_— in the History of American Life series need for planning the use of land than in the ‘ 
is = by Arthur M. Schlesinger and the late Middle East.” This is a calm, factual appraisal — ay 
} Dixon Ryan Fox, this book provides a rapid _ of an explosive social situation, 


‘panoramic survey of America in the dreary in the 
years of the depression. As a social — 60. B D.D New York: S 

Wecter has unusual ability to see the persons 4960. By Joun 


and events of our recent past in clear perspec- Research Council, 1948. 


- fair-mindedness, and punch. He crowds so much | A technical statistical analysis of trends in — 
- material into his brief pages that he is teceed the labor force in the United States, showing the _ 

_ to be sketchy, but he achieves an integrated, if gradual increase in the labor force as a percent- 
a somber, account. A useful ba on - of the total population despite the sharp de- _ 


tive, and to describe them with understanding, (284 pp. $2500 — 


bibliography is is included. cline in the precentages of young workers 
Bi The Future in Perspective. By ‘SIGMUND Nev- tremendous increases in the percentages of a 
MANN. New York: Sons, women of ages 20-64 in the labor force. 
1946. x, 406 pp. $4.00 During the last war the labor force increased by 
With comprehensive knowledge of modern 10, 600,000 to 64,000,000, of 
a and keen insight, the author sketches Whom 12,000,000 were in the armed forces (p. 
the historical background of present-day prob- 139). ‘This increase came mainly from youths — 
lems in international relations. A definite ori- ; = 20 and from women, principally married — 
entation towards a better understanding of our women of 35-64 years. "Projections — 

contemporary situation gives this book its dis- ‘greater declines in under-20 and over-60 
_ tinctive place in the historical literature. It workers, more women workers (37 per cent of 
covers the period from the beginning of the _women 20-64), and a slackening rate e of growth 

first World War to the end of the second World — of the male labor force by 1960 (pp. 177 and a 
4 _ War. Dr. Neumann stresses the dependence of 387). The bearing of these prospective facts 
iS be peace not so much on “ingenious machinations 0n full employment, the birth rate, etc. » is ? 


4 in Industrial Relations and Personnel 


and Poverty i ‘in “the “Middle East. By Management. By HerMaN FetpMan. Han- 
Doreen Warriner. London and New York: over, N.H.: The Dartmouth Printing Com- 
» 149 Pp. 75. 6d. Twenty-seven short chapters collected, and q 
a inaugural volume in a ans ae about half of them written, by Professor Felc- 
= by the RIIA under the title of “Middle East man for assignment to his students at the Tuck 
_ Economic and Social Studies.” The author, School of Business Administration, Dartmouth. _ 
noted for her pre-war study of the peasant farm- Asa convenient collection of a wide variety of ; 
2 econ mies of Eastern Europe, obs 
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structors of courses dealing with labor p problems, gratory agricultural laborer—the_ volume w would 
-— relations, and personnel techniques. _ have been much more sound. It was here, of 
_ Subjects include, for example, the short work- | course, that he had the opportunity to show how 
o.. fatigue and boredom, employment of American prejudices shape the lives of the mass — 
older persons, wage incentives, union responsi-— _ of Filipinos in our midst. He was, when he 
bility, and community relations. Viewpoints rep- wrote, entirely too near his script to weigh the ; es 

—s include those of organized labor, man- effects of his third social réle, that of the suc- — 
and presumably neutral observers. cessful student and recognized Filipino spokes- 
‘man. What a story this might have been had 


Child and His Welfare. By Hazer FRep- -Buaken tried to link these three with his later 


_ERICKSEN. San Francisco: W. H. Freeman 43 experiences on 
and Company, 1948. viii, 318 pp. No price in- 
dicated. Education in the Social Studies. By 
An: attempt to summarize in 318 pages the his- Avgert Wriiram Levi, W ashington, D.C., 
— tory, present status, and future goals of child Ed American Council on on | Education, 1948, xvii, xvii, 
welfare in safeguarding family life, in dealing 336 pp. $3. 
_ with dependent and delinquent children, foster oe One of a series by the Cooperative Study in 
home care, institutional care, illegitimacy, the General Education. Describes the construction © 
-—ceptiona child, and children in rural areas. of a two- year (college freshman and sopho- 
Six pages at the end make a gesture toward de- — é more) interpretative course in social studies 


va 


World Over.” Worth looking into by anyone social sciences. - Purposes of the course are to | 
_ who wants to cover the child welfare field in i make ‘the student know (or believe) what he es! 
short “ “takes” | with am minimum of detail. rsh ‘ought to about his own society, to “sensitize” 


a him to desirable social changes, and to prepare — 


-_ The Ses Habits of American | Men: A Sympo- "and encourage him toward social action. To this — 

7 te sium on the Kinsey Report. Edited by ALBERT = d f h 

ss Deurscz. New ‘York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., end two inventories of 150 statements each are 

$ pra employed. One deals with social understanding, 
S66 the other with postwar problems, and the ex- 


_ report from the points of view of various dis- qualified specialists determines what he needs 
oe churches, etc. Contributors include | Dr. to learn. Whether or not these inventories will 
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Maxuet Buaxe. Caldwell, Idaho: The = | 
ton Printers, Ltd., 1948. 358 pp. $4.00. 
This autobiography of a Filipino immigrant, wens > 
with extended random interlineations, deserves 
mention in these columns principally because it lems: : A Textbook for Nurses, 3rd ed. “By 
represents an almost completely unexplored Desoran MacLurc Jensen. St. Louis: C. V. 
of assimilation documents. Filipinos, as ‘Mosby Company, 1947. 476 pp. with 44- 
 Buaken notes, seldom spoken out for Teachers Guide, including final objective 
In doing just this, Buaken has presented a er A rather elementary but extremely well- 
loosely organized, dated, uneven, and atrociously diagrammed and well- illustrated introduction 
documented and edited manuscript toned in Personality and Culture, Collective Behavior, 
overzealous defense. Yet the story has the spine Social “Institutions, The Community, Social 
of an honest chronicle and serves as a testa- Change and Social Planning. Part II deals with 


- ment to Buaken’s own Private insights and ad- - Social Problems in Nursing Service, which in- i 


_ justments. — etude social aspects of various diseases, social 


‘Had the author confined himself largely to the problems of mental diseases, poverty, wo a 
theme of the second of his five ‘ment, and of child welfare, old age, 


“What is Happening to Children the which leads to social values as distinct from the 


A collection of essays interpreting the Kinsey _ tent of the student’s agreement with presumably 2 . 
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